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ADDRESS. 


In compiling the following pages, which 
I now offer, for the first time, to the pub- 
lic, I have been’ principally induced by 
the want: which bird-fanciers, and those 
who delight in singing birds, have long 
felt, of a cheap, yet comprehensive ' trea- 
tise on the: rearing and management of 
British Song Birds. 

As few bird-fanciers require a work of 
this kind for, the purpose: of gaining a 
knowledge: of the mere naturalhistory of 
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singing-birds, I have touched but lightly 
on a subject which would be of no fur- 
ther use than to swell out the work, and 
cause a consequent augmentation of price, 
the diminution of which has been my most 
earnest endeavour throughout the whole of 
this treatise. 

Neither have I made any attempt at a 
scientific arrangement, but have given the 
description, together with the directions for 
the rearing and management of each bird, 
just as I wrote them, beginning with the 
canary, on which I have been as explicit as 
possible, concealing nothing that could be in 
the smallest degree serviceable to those who 
keep and breed these birds, either for profit 
or amusement. I have also had drawings 
made and engraved from four of the most 
perfect birds I could possibly procure, in or- 


der to show the manner of matching them ; 
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so that the beginner will not be at a loss in 
that part of the business, which is one of the 
most difficult things in breeding canaries for 
show birds. Nothing, indeed, that I con- 
sidered necessary have I left unsaid, but 
have given every information which I either 
possessed myself, or could procure from 
others. I likewise beg to inform those 
ladies and gentlemen, who are in the habit 
of breeding canaries, that I have always a 
selection of Fancy Birds, bred by the prin- 
cipal bird-fanciers. 

Tn treating on the other song birds, I 
have given short descriptions of a great 
number that are but little known; but 
which having been mentioned by other 
writers, I thought it would be wrong to 
pass over unnoticed. On the more known 
and celebrated warblers, I have, however, 


been more diffuse, treating on the nightin- 
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gale, robin, sky lark,’ &c.: at considerable 
length. gud ot 

I beg leave to conclude, in the hope that. 
the public will kindly excuse any inaccu- 
racies. of style that may: occur. -I. do not: 
profess to offer them the following treatise, 
as showing either elegance of thought, or 
purity of diction, but merely as the result 
of many years’ experience, which, from time 
to time, I have put together at my leisure 


moments. 


JOSEPH NASH. 


39, Great Windmill Street, 
Haymarket. 
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A TREATISE 


ON 


BRITISH SINGING BIRDS. 


THE CANARY. 


In beginning this treatise on British Song 
Birds, I have placed the canary* the first, for 
the following reasons: first, because it is 
more known and more common than any 
other song bird whatever; secondly, be- 
cause its notes are the sweetest and most 
melodious of all others, the nightingale 
excepted ; and thirdly, because the breeding 
it, so as to produce a bird of a certain kind 
of plumage, which I shall describe here- 
after, forms a kind of fancy, and affords 
a source of profit and amusement to a nu- 


_ * Although not originally a native of Great 
Britain, I am sure that the reader will excuse my 
ealling it a British song bird, seeing that it has 
been naturalized in this country oe a period 
of three hundred years. ) 


B 
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merous class of individuals, who have formed 
themselves into different societies for the 
purpose of improving the breed, and car- 
rying it to the highest point of perfection. 

Originally, the canary is a native of the 
Canary Islands, from which it takes its name, 
and from whence also it was imported, it is 
said, about the fourteenth century. Of its 
habits ina state of nature, we know but little; 
this, however, is certain, that itis neither so — 
beautiful in its plumage, nor so melodious 
in its song, as when domesticated. 

In speaking of this bird, Buffon observes, 
‘* that if the nightingale 1s the chauntress of 
the woods, the canary is the musician of the 
chamber. The first owes all to nature; the 
second derives something from our arts: 
with less strength of organ, less compass of 
voice, and less variety of note, the canary 
bird has a better ear, greater facility of imi- 
tation, and more memory: and as the 
difference of genius, especially among the 
lower animals, depends in a great measure 
on the difference that exists among them, 
with regard to the perfection of their senses, 
the canary bird, whose organ of hearing is 
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more attentive and more susceptible of 
receiving, and retaining, foreign impressions, 
becomes accordingly more social, tame, and 
familiar. It is capable of gratitude, and 
even of attachment; its caresses. are en-_ 
dearing, its little humours are innocent, and 
its anger neither hurts nor offends; its 
education is easy, we rear it with pleasure, 
because we are able to instruct it; it leaves 
the melody of its natural note to listen to 
the harmony of our voices and instruments ; 
it applauds, 1t accompanies us, and repays 
the pleasure it receives with interest. ‘The 
nightingale, more proud of its talent, seems 
willing to preserve it in all its purity, at least 
It appears very little to value ours, and it is 
with the greatest difficulty it can be taught 
to repeat any of our airs. The canary 
can speak and whistle. The nightingale 
despises our words as well as our songs, 
and never fails to return to its own wild 
wood notes; its pipe is a master-piece of 
nature, which human art can neither alter 
nor improve. ‘That of the canary is a 
model of more pliant materials, which we 
can mould at pleasure. ‘This last, therefore, 
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contributes in a much greater degree to the 
comforts of society; it sings at all seasons, 
it cheers us 1n the dullest weather, and even 
adds to our happiness, for it amuses the 
young, and delights the recluse; it charms 
the tediousness of the cloister, andexhilarates 
the soul of the innocent and the captive.” 

There are two kinds of canaries, one of 
which is the common, or gay-bird, as it is 
called; and the other the fancy bird; of 
which ‘there are two varieties, called jon- 
quils or junks; and meally birds: but of 
these we shall speak by-and-by under the 
head of fancy birds, whilst in the mean 
while we shall treat on 


THE COMMON CANARY. 


First, in order to choose a good bird, par- 
ticular attention ought to be paid when 
purchasing either cock or hen, that it 1s 
lengthy, straight, and taper made, standing 
upright on its legs; as I have always found 
these the most spirited and best song birds, 
dwelling long upon their low notes, and at 
the same time possessing more power te 
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raise their voice gradually, till such time as 
they come to their full tone, which these 
birds always do with great ease; whereas I 
have particularly noticed, that a short, thick. 
bodied bird, seldom goes through his song 
with any spirit; but on the contrary, fre- 
quently stops when he has got half way, 
“and then begins again, which takes from 
his value very much, as a good bird ought 
to throw out his song at great length, 
and with ease to himself. With regard to 
the rearing and management of the common 
canary, as well as the treatment of its diseases, 
there is not the least difference between this 
and the fancy birds; and as to matching 
them, I would advise every breeder to 
follow his own fancy. Many people prefer 
breeding clear birds,which are to be obtained 
by matching a fine clear jonquil cock with 
a clear white or meally hen, taking care 
that neither of them have any black in 
their feathers: the greatest care must also 
be taken, that both male and female have 
been bred from such birds as have also 
been clear, as canaries are very apt to throw 
‘back to the colour of the old birds. Indeed 
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I have often known every bird bred from a 
clear pair, to have black feathers in. them, 
owing to the old birds having been bred 
from such as were not clear. To breed 
handsome birds, I should recommend a fine 
junk cock that is clear in feather, and free 
from green, to be matched with a rich green 
hen, by which method I have seen produced 
the finest pied young ones that can pos- 
sibly be imagined, being remarkably rich 
in colour. The birds -bred in this way are 
also much stronger than those which are 
clear in colour, and I have always found 
them to be the finest songsters, 

A pied junk cock with a pied meally 
hen, will produce young ones which will 
be very beautifully marked: care, however, 
must be taken that they have not too much 
‘green in them, as otherwise the young will 
be too dark in colour, and very often quite 
green, or dark, which does away with their 
beauty entirely, although such birds gene- 
rally prove very stout powerful songsters : 
still, however, we ought to look towards 
pleasing the eye as well as ear, and endea- 
vour to produce not only a good song bird, 
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but also one with beautiful plumage; but 
this I must leave to the fancy of the 
breeders, as every one thinks his fancy the 
best, and I would wish every one to enjoy 
their own ideas, as it is merely a matter of 
choice. | 

I shall now proceed to the fancy birds ; 
of which, as I have before observed, there 
are two varieties, called jonquils or junks, 
and meally birds; the former of which are, 
such as have the crown and under part of a 
deep orange colour; whilst the latter have 
the same part of a pale yellow, or white ; 
and as I am upon this subject, I think 
I cannot do better than begin my account 
of the fancy birds, with describing the pro- 
perties which a “ show bird,” or such as is 
intended to be shown for the prize, ought to 
possess, 


ON THE PROPERTIES OF 
FANCY BIRDS. 


THE first property of a fancy bird con- 
sists In the cap, which ought to be of a 
most beautiful orange colour, and possess 
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the utmost regularity, without any black 
feathers ; as the smallest speck of black 
causes the bird to be considered a broken 
capped_ bird, in consequence of which it 
loses the first proper ty as a show bird... 

The second property consists in the. 
colour, which ought to be ofa fine deep 
orange, without any tincture of green, and. 
should pervade every part of the body, the 
wings and tail excepted. 

The third property consists in the fea-. 
thers of the wing and tail being of a deep. 
black all the way up to the quill; as a 
single white feather in either wing, or tail, 
causes the bird to be what is termed a foul 
bird, and cannot be shown: it being. 
required, that every bird exhibited for the 
prize, have all the feathers of the wings and 
tail black; the number in each wing being 
eighteen, and in the tail twelve. I have 
frequently observed, that the best coloured 
birds have been oe in one or two feathers, 
which reduces their value; although they are, 
in my opinion, birds which “mighta be 
matched to breed with; and I have seen as. 
- fine a produce from foul birds as from. 
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clean ones, when it has happened that the 
foul birds have been bred from clean birds: 
on the contrary; birds which have been 
bred from foul ones, however clean they 
may be themselves, often throw back, and 
produce foul birds again. On this account, 
particular attention ought to be paid, as far 
as regards the matching the fancy birds in- 
tended to breed from: first, be thoroughly 
acquainted with the strain from which the 
bird, intended to be paired, came; whe- 
ther it was produced from a strong pair 
of old ones, by which are meant those 
birds which have a deal of black in them, 
for in this case the young ones from such a 
pair often throw back to the original 
strength of the old ones, and deceive the 
breeders who match them. Examine the 
feathers on the back and breast, and if they — 
be strong, they will show a deal of black in 
' the down, in which case care must be taken 
‘that it-be not matched with another equally 
strong, but with one that is of a beautiful 
soft clean colour. 

Care ‘must also be taken that the two 
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birds are of the same cast of colour, 
whether strong or soft, for if two-red kind 
of strong birds are put together, they are 
extremely likely to throw their young ones 
strong, and very often inclining to a green 
cast of colour, which must be as much as 
possible avoided. Having made it my 
particular study to notice the plan adopted 
by the principal society breeders in the 
metropolis, I find that they generally go by 
the following rules in matching their birds. 
First, if they have a fine jonquil cock of 
a. strong red colour, with a deal of black in 
him, he is paired with a soft coloured 
meally hen, with as little black in her as 
possible, except her wings and tail. 

Secondly, for a strong meally cock, they 
choose a fine jonquil hen. 
_. By referring to the plates, the reader will. 
observe that I have had them drawn as they 
ought to be matched; that is, a strong 
jonquil cock with a soft meally hen, in the 
first plate, and a strong meally cock with a 
fine jonquil hen in the second. 

The breeder must be particularly cautious 
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not to match brother and sister together, as 
it will be the means of losing their beautiful 
colours; indeed, relationship of any kind, 
however distant, ought to be carefully 
avoided. 


BREEDING, MANAGEMENT, &c. 


WHEN you put your birds in the breeding 
cage, you must provide them with some 
clean boxes to build in, and some elk’s’ 
hair, of which they will make their nests : 
it will also be as well if you put a little hay 
in the boxes, which will be the means of 
enticing the birds to take to them ’ the 
sooner. , a 

“When the hen has made her nest, be 
careful not to disturb it, for it often makes 
- the hen very fretful and careless, so much 
so, that I have known her to lay_her eggs at 
the bottom of the cage, by which means 
they are frequently lost; as it is a great 
chance that a hen so disturbed will take to 
her nest again. I have always seen that 
the method adopted by the principal breed- 
ers, when the hen has built her nest, is to. 
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leave them to eneelerns so that they may 
not be disturbed. 

When the hen sits on her nést all lei: 
which is often the case before she lays, as 
indeed I have sometimes known her to sit 
four or five nights before she has deposited 
her first egg, ” would recommend her to be 
watched off her nest, when the box must be. 
taken. down very carefully, and the egg (if 
she has laid one), lifted out with a tea- 
spoon, placed in some bran, and covered 
over; a bad egg, or one made of bone or 
ivory, ought to be put into the -nest for the 
hen to lay to, for she will be very uneasy if 
she misses her egg, and I have occasionally 
remarked them to pull the nest in pieces, 
and build in another box, in doing which a 
great deal of time is often lost. 

‘I have always found it the best plan to. 
take the eggs from the hen as soon as they 
are laid, putting in as many bad ones, or 
these made of ivory, as you take out good 
ones, till she has laid her four eggs; when 
the bad ones must be taken out, and the 
good ones put in again. Notice the day 
that the hen is set_upon her-own eggs, as the 


a 
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young ones will be hatched in fourteen days 
from the day she begins setting. — 

Care must be taken to put some bread, 
and hard boiled egg, grated very fine, and 
mixed with a little maw seed into the cage, 
together with some groundsel, as it will 
entice the hen to feed her young :—I recom- 
mend groundsel which is most gone to 
seed for the first meat, as the chickweed is 
not ripe enough at the beginning of the 
breeding season, and being too green to 
give them, it is apt to swell them. TI have 
known many fine nests of birds lost, through 
giving the old birds too much green meat to 
feed their young with. 

The best plan is, to make itarule to feed 
those old birds: which have young ones 
twice a day; first, early in the morning, and 
then again in the afternoon, giving the hen 
time enough to feed her young ones before 
it be too dark. The young ones ought not 
to be disturbed by looking at them till they 
are two or three days old, when the hen 
must be watched off her nest: the young 
ones must be put up again in the same 
direction as soon as possible, whilst the hen 
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is feeding, and before she goes up to her box 
again, for if she be put off her nest, it is a 
great chance if she do not take one or two 
of the young ones out with her, which 
are often killed by the fall. When the 
young ones are nearly old enough to leave 
the nest, you must be very careful not to 
take the box out of the cage, as the young 
birds are extremely apt to fly out. I have 
always found it the best plan to take the 

nest of young down when they are about a 
— fortnight old ; and to place the box, with the 
nest and young ones, in the bottom of the 
cage, putting a fresh box in the same place 
from whence you took the other; by doing 
which the hen will take to it. 

It is necessary that the nest should be 
carefully examined when it is taken out, 
in order to ascertain whether there be 
any insects in it, as they are extremely 
destructive to young birds, and often make 
the hen very uneasy, and leave her nest; 
they are generally seen in the hair of the 
nest, near the box. ‘The best method, 
when you find the nest infested with them, 
is to make a fresh one yourself, placing 
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it.in a clean box, and putting the eggs or 
young ones, whichever they may happen 
to be, into it, when it must be put up 
in the same place, and in the same direc- 
tion as the box you have removed them 
from: by adopting this plan, you will find 
the young birds keep very healthy, and the 
hen: be extremely attentive to her nest. 

-When the young ones leave the box, 
I would recommend that they should be 
put into a small feeding cage, made on 
purpose, with the wires sufficiently wide for 
the old ones to get their heads through, in 
order to feed the young ones, which will be 
more healthy, and at the same time will not 
give half the trouble in feeding them as 
when they were loose in the breeding cage, 
the old birds not being able to follow them 
about in the latter case, and having them 
always together in one place, as if they were 
in a nest. 

When the young birds are able to feed 
themselves, take them out of the feed- 
ing, and put them into a box cage, with a 
glass slide, in order to prevent them from 
breaking their feathers, as it takes away 
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from the beauty of the bird when either the 
feathers of the wing or tail get broken: be 
careful also to give them some water inside 
the box cage, lest they should not readily 
find their way to that which hangs outside. 

When they are first put into the box 
cage, they must be fed twice a-day with 
bread and egg, mixed with a little maw seed, 
put into their pan, giving them but little 
ata time; as soon, however, as they are able 
to crack their seeds sufficiently well to sup- 
port themselves, they need only be fed once 
a-day with the bread and egg; by way of 
change, give them occasionally a little bruised 
rape seed with their bread and egg, as it is 
extremely good for them, and will keep 
them in fine condition ; I would also recom- 
mend that the young birds, when taken from 
the breeding cage, be kept in another room, 
quite out of hearing of the old one’s call, 
as the young answering will cause them 
to fret, and be uneasy to get to them again, 
and occasion the hen to be very careless 
of her nest. To a breeder who is unac- 
quainted with the nature of them, the young 
fancy birds will appear of a strange colour, 
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being, till they moult, of a very dark. cast, 
with the exception of the cap, which will be 
of a soft yellow. When, however, they have 
moulted for the first time, they will throw 
off their black feathers, and become of a 
beautiful orange colour, leaving the wings 
and tail of a fine jet black. When the fancy 
birds are a year old, and moult a second 
time, they will lose the greater part of the 
black in their wings and tails, still retaining 
the beautiful orange colour in the other 
parts; nevertheless, this does not interfere 
with the value of a good bird, as the pro- 
duce from such will possess’ the jet black 
wings and tail as before described. 

‘With regard to their song, that of the 
fancy birds is much softer and sweeter than 
that of the common canary. I have had 
them to sing the notes both of the nightin- 
gale and tit lark, which they will readily 
acquire if placed within hearing of those 
birds when young; for this reason, I would 
advise every one who breeds fancy birds, to 
have a good song-bird for the young. ones 
to learn under, by doing which, he will 
have the pleasure of possessing beautiful 
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birds, and good songsters at the same 
time. 

It is also advisable for the breeder to 
turn up one or two pair every year, of 
jonque and jonque birds, (by which is 
meant a jonque cock and jonque hen) in 
erder to maintain the colour: by pursuing 
this method, he will always have strong 
birds for matching the next season, and 
thereby be enabled to keep up the beautiful 
orange tint, which cannot otherwise be 
obtained. I have observed, that it is the 
practice of some of our principal breeders, 
if they happen to have a jonque cock, bred 
from a jonque cock and jonque hen, to 
match him with a jonque hen, which is also 
bred from a jonque cock and jonque hen; 
this method, however, I cannot recommend,. 
as the produce seldom makes a good show 
bird, on account of its being too high bred, 
by which it has not body feathers enough 
to produce that thickness of colour, which 
is possessed by jonque and meally bred 
birds. 

In fancy birds, the -cock is easily distin- 
guished from the hen by the superior depth 
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of colour, not only on his cap, but through- 
out the whole bird, being of a much stronger 
orange than the female, and this holds good 
in regard to foreign as well as English 
birds, and may be considered as a safe 
criterion to go by; many breeders indeed 
can tell the cock from the hen before they 
have left the nest, by the superior colour 
which the young male bird shows to the 
female. ) | 


DISEASES. 


Iw treating of this part of the management 
of canary birds, I shall first consider the 
disorders to whicli the hen is subject, whilst 
in the breeding cage. 

When the hen has built her nest, she 
is. often observed to appear thick and 
heavy, in which case she is breeding her 
ege, and ought to have a little bread and 
milk, and a few oatmeal grits: I have 
always found that this has afforded great 
relief. The grits may be given every day 
whilst she is laying, as it keeps her 
in. fine condition, though the bread and 
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milk ought to be sparingly administered, it 
being apt to make them too weak and re- 
Jaxed ; indeed it ought never to be given 
unless the hen be seriously unwell. 

It occasionally happens also that the hen 
finds great difficulty in laying her egg, a 
complaint which is sometimes very fatal; 
when this occurs, I have found that the least 
drop of salad oil applied to the parts, has 
afforded them immediate relief, and enabled 
them to lay their egg with ease; a warm 
bath is also a good thing when the hen is 
in this state. As soon as you observe that 
she labours under this difficulty, take her 
gently out of the cage, and hold her body 
in some warm water for a few minutes; in 
doing this, however, the greatest care must 
be taken that you do not. break the egg, for in 
that case you would run great risk of losing 
the bird. When you have given the hen the 
warm bath, put her carefully back again 
into the breeding cage, when she will go on 
her nest, and lay her egg with the greatest 
ease, as I have frequently seen. 

Canary birds are also subject to the pip, 
which is a little pimple that comes on the 
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rump, and which sometimes goes away of 
itself; if, however, at any time it should 
prove tedious, it may be opened with the 
point of a fine needle, the matter squeezed 
out, and a little loaf sugar, moistened in 
your mouth, laid on the sore, by which. it 
will soon be healed. 

_ There is another disease to which ‘young 
birds as well as old ones are subject, and 
which consists in a swelling of the body : 
to ascertain whether this be the case, catch 
the bird, and taking it out of the cage, blow 
the feathers on one side ; when, if the body 
appears to project beyond the breast-bone, 
it is a sure sign that the bird is afflicted 
with this disorder, for which, alittle scalded 
bread and rape seed, prepared as follows, [ 
have found to be an excellent remedy. Take 
a small piece of stale bread, pour a little 
boiling water over it, and when it has stood 
a few minutes, squeeze it quite dry. Next 
pour some boiling water over a little rape 
seed, and let it stand covered over for five 
minutes, when the water must be poured off, 
and the rape seed rubbed dry in a cloth: 
when this is done, take a knife, and having . 
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bruised the seed with it, mix it with the 
bread which you have previously scalded, — 
so as to make a kind of paste. 

This disorder generally proceeds from 
the bird’s taking cold, either through being 
hung in a draught of air, or more frequently 
from their being allowed too much water to 
wash in, a circumstance which ought parti- 
cularly to be guarded against, more especially 
when the birds are moulting, as at such 
times they are extremely tender, and apt to 
take cold, owing partly to the disordered 
state of their bodies, and partly owing to 
their being thin of feathers ; the more indeed 
that the birds be kept from the cold air 
whilst moulting, the better, for I have known 
many valuable birds lost, by being stopped 
in their moult, through taking cold. 

When a bird begins to drop its feathers, 
I strongly recommend that the cage be 
covered over with baize, or flannel, so as to 
keep it quite warm, by which means the 
bird will throw off its old plumage, and get 
its new much quicker and handsomer, than 
when it is allowed to moult in an open cage; 
the sooner also that a bird gets through its 
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mouiting, the sooner it will be in song, 
which ought to be an inducement for the 
keepers of singing birds to adopt the plan 
recommended above. 

This, however, is only to be done, when you 
are not provided with a stop cage, which is 
much preferable to the method above men- 
tioned, as he is more cheerful when not - 
deprived. of light, which must unavoidably 
be the case when the cage is covered over ; 
a stop cage indeed is the best for any small 
bird to moult in, but more particularly for 
fancy canaries, as they are so much more 
valuable than the common birds. I must 
also advise that they be always kept in a 
stop cage when not in the breeding cage, as 
it keeps them so much cleaner, and prevents 
them from breaking their feathers. 

For some time before the birds are turned 
into the breeding cages, the glass slide 
ought to be drawn, in order to give them 
air, beginning by drawing it a little at first, 
and gradually increasing it, till the birds are 
completely exposed to the air. By this 
method they will be rendered more hardy 
and capable of bearing the cold, than they 
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would if they were put into the breeding 
cages after having been shut up close in the 
stop cages: too much care cannot be taken 
in regard to this circumstance, for I have 
frequently known birds (which being taken 
immediately from a close box cage, and put 
into a breeding cage, where they have had 
water given them to wash themselves), to 
turn very sick; and indeed many to have 
been lost, through not adopting the plan 
above mentioned. 


ON THE BREEDING OF. GOLD- 
FINCH MULES. 


In order to possess handsome mule birds, — 
the breeder must provide himself with a 
young cock goldfinch, and match him with 
a clear junk hen canary, one that is per- 
fectly free from black: when matched, they 
ought to be kept together in the same cage 
through the winter, till April, when the 
goldfinch must be taken away from the 
canary, and hung close to her in a separate — 
cage, till the beginning of May, feeding the 

goldfinch on bruised hemp seed, and a little 
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of the heads of groundsel, every morning, 
in order to bring him forward for breeding: 
the hen, however, must be kept on plain 
seed only, as when she is fed up, it often 
happens that she lays her eggs at the moe 
tom of the cage. 

About the beginning of May, put them 
in the breeding cage, and feed them on 
bread and egg, with a little hemp seed 
bruised, giving them some nesting to build 
with ; when you find that the canary has 
finished building, you must be very careful 
to watch her off the nest, in order to take 
away the eggs, and substitute false ones, 
lest the goldfinch break them, which he is 
very apt to do, the moment he gets sight of 
them: the eggs must be kept in bran, as I 
have before mentioned.’ When the canary 
has laid her complement of eggs, I should 
recommend that they be set under another 
hen canary, and let her bring up the young 
mules, at the same time keeping the canary 
that is with the goldfinch sitting on the 
false eggs for about a week, when they may 
be taken away, and she will soon begin to 
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lay again. By sitting on the false eggs for 
a short time, the canary will be stronger 
than if she were suffered to begin laying 
immediately after her own eggs were ot 
away. _ 
By adopting ibis’ plan, the breeder will 
have many more mules than if he al- 
lowed the hen to bring up the young ones 
herself; if, however, 1t should happen that 
he have no. canaries under which the eggs 
ean be placed, I should advise that the 
goldfinch be taken away; when the hen, if 
she be a kind feeder, will bring up her own 
young ones extremely well. The breeder 
should remember that the goldfinch must not 
be put back to the canary again, till such 
time as the young ones are old enough to 
be taken away, that is, when they are able to 
feed themselves, which is 1c anime at about 
a month old. : : 
When the young ones are taken away, 
they must be put into a small cage, and fed 
with bread and egg, and bruised hemp seed 
mixed together, and set inside the cage, so 
that they may have no difficulty to find it, 
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till they are old enough to seek it outside; 
the young mules ought to have a head of 
groundsel given them every day. 

The mule bird is a very beautiful song- 

ster, and I consider him one of the best we 
have for the cage, as he sings both Winter 
and Summer, and nearly the year round. 
-. As mule birds do not breed again, the hens 
are of no use, unless it be to keep in an 
aviary, where, by their excessive activity, 
they keep all the other birds gece and 
cheerful. 

The cock mule may réadily be: distin: 
guished from the hens, by his cap being of 
a deeper orange, as are also the pinions of - 
the wing's, which will also have the gold 
mark, the same as the goldfinch. 


ON THE BREEDING OF LINNE’ p 
: MULES. | 


Marcu a cock linnet with a clear hen 
canary, in the same way as recommended 
in breeding goldfinch mules, choosing a two- 
year old linnet, which is more likely to 
breed than a young one; still, however, the 
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linnet is not so likely to breed as the gold- 
finch, nor will the young ones be either so 
handsome, or so free in song as the mules 
from the latter bird, though they are excel- 
lent birds to bring up under a wood lark, or 
tit lark, as no bird can imitate the beautiful 
notes of those songsters so well as the 
linnet, or linnet mule; the linnet mule is 
the best of the two, as he sings with more 
vigour, and dwells longer on the notes of 
the wood lark than the linnet has power to 
do; so well indeed have I heard this bird 
imitate the wood lark, that I am certain no > 
one could have told the difference. 

The young mules should be taken from 
the old birds as soon as they can feed 
themselves, and hung ‘near a wood lark, 
taking care that they are out of hearing of 
the old ones, or they would otherwise be 
certain to gather some of the linnet’s notes, 
which they would mingle with the song of 
the wood lark, and thereby take away from 
their value, as it is a great chance that they 
would ever leave it off: still it will be 
superior to the song of the linnet. | 

-- Whilst breeding, the old birds must be 
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fed on bread and egg, mixed with bruised 
rape seed, which must also be given to the 
young ones when they are taken from the old 
birds, till they are uout two months old, by 
which time they get strong enough to crack 
their seed. : 

The cock linnet mule, may be distin- 
euished from the hen, by the super: lor 
brightness of colour across the head, and 
by the breadth and clearness of the wings, 
which, in the cock bird, runs up to the 
shoulder ; his greater length will also serve 
to Saineguch him, though the white on the 
wing is the safest criterion to go by; the 
male bird is also more free from spots 1 than 
the female. _ 
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Ca LLED also, in some parts of Eagiuaa: 
the Thistlefinch, on account of its fondness 
for the seeds of that plant, is equally 
remarkable for the beauty of its plumage 
and the docility of its disposition ; the 
forehead and chin are of a most beaueiful 
scarlet; the cheeks are white; the back of 
the head is of a jet black, which is carried 
forward like a collar towards the throat; 
a streak of the same colour runs from the 
bill to the eyes; immediately behind the 
black on the back of the head, is a patch 
of white that separates it from the back, 
which, with the rump, are of a cinnamon 
colour; the breast and belly are white; 
the tail is black, tipped with white, as are 
also the wings, with the exception of a bar 
of yellow, which runs across them, and 
some spots of white. The female is no- 
thing near so brilliant in its plumage, and 
the black, instead of being of a beautiful 
jet, is dull, and inclines rather towards grey. 
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Goldfinches generally fly in flocks during 
the Winter season, haunting those’ fields 
which abound with thistles, teasel, hemp, 
dock, &c. on the seeds of which he feeds ; 
during the Spring they are found in 
shrubberies and orchards, where the female 
builds her nest, with moss, dried grass, and 
roots, lined with wool, hair, or the down of 
thistles, placing it in general on fruit trees, 
at a moderate distance from the ground. 
The goldfinch begins to build in April, 
when the fruit trees are in blossom. 
- In their nature these birds are extremely 
gentle and mild, and are very easily tamed, 
seeming to regret the loss of liberty much 
less than most others, as the old birds 
will fall to their food almost immedi- 
ately after they are taken; they are also 
remarkably docile, and may be taught 
a number of tricks, such as to draw up a 
little bucket, containing their seed or water, 
to fire a cannon, turn a wheel, &c. &c. 
The young birds ought not to be taken 
too soon, that is, not before they are well 
feathered, as they are less. apt to be 
sullen than most other birds when taken 
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too old. Their food should be composed 
of white bread, soaked in water, and then 
strained and boiled with a little milk, till it 
be as thick as hasty pudding, adding to it 
a little flour of canary seed: with this 
paste they must be fed every two hours, or 
oftener, from sun rising to sun setting, 
giving them two or three small pieces, about 
the size of a pea, at a time, and taking care 
that their food be fresh every day. When 
you have fed them about a month on this 
kind of food, begin to give a little ca- 
nary seed with it, increasing it by degrees, 
till you have entirely weaned them from 
the soft meat; they will also eat hemp 
seed, though I never found it to agree so 
well with them as the canary seed. 

The cock goldfinch, when brought up 
from the nest, will couple with the hen 
canary, producing mule birds, as has been 
already mentioned. 

Goldfinches will readily take the song 
of any bird that they are brought up under, 
and may also be taught to speak, and to 
whistle tunes. 

For the treatment of their disurdén S, 
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which are the same as those of the canary, 
see the description of that bird. When 
troubled with a scouring, the best remedy is 
a piece of chalk stuck between the wires 
of the cage for him to peck at, or crumbled 
among the seed: should he seem to droop, 
a little saffron in his water, or some thistle 
seeds, of which he is excessively fond, will 
revive him. . 

Goldfinches are taken in considerable 
numbers at any season of the year, with lime 
twigs or clap nets, though those caught at 
Michaelmas are reckoned the best; when 
first taken, give them hemp seed, mixed 
with some thistle seed, if you can get 
it, till such time as they become used to 
the canary seed. 


_ THE BULLFINCH, 


Axso called in different parts of England, 
the Alp, Nope, or Thick-bill, is a well known 
bird, being found in almost every part 
of this island, though not so plentifully as 
most other singing birds, a circumstance, 
perhaps, owing to the continual warfare 
which is carried on against them, on ac- 
count of the injury they do in orchards 
and gardens during the Spring, by devour- 
ing the flower-huds of fruit trees, particu- 
larly those of the peach, pear, and apple. 
Bewick, however, notwithstanding the above 
fact is well known, says in his description 
of this bird, that, “in the Spring it fre- — 
quents gardens, where it is usefully busy 
in destroying the worms which are lodged 
in the young tender buds.” ‘The bullfinch 
also feeds on insects, berries, and seeds of 
various kinds, such as rape, canary, hemp, 
&e. 
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The form of this bird is remarkably heavy, 
with a large head, and a strong, thick, 
short, and hooked bill, on which account, 
as well as the beauty of its plumage, and 
the facility with which it may be taught 
to pronounce different words, it has ob- 
tained the appellation of the: English 
parrot. 

_ The top of the head, with a oaindle dia 

the bill, the tail, and the wings, are of a 
deep glossy black, the latter having a bar 
of white across them; the back is of an 
ash colour, inclining to that of a dove, and 
the breast and belly are red; in the female, 
however, the colours, though arranged in 
exactly the same manner, are not near so 
bright, the belly and breast being paler, 
and more brown than in the male ; in both, 
the bills are blackish, and the legs of a 
deep brown. 

Bewick says, ‘‘ that the bullfinch, hen 
confined, sometimes changes its plumage 
and becomes wholly black, especially when 
fed with hemp seed, and there have: been 
instances of bullfinches in a state of erie 
which were entirely white.” it 
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‘The hen babii generally in those woods 
which abound with sloe and crab- -apple 
trees, where she forms her nest, in some- 
what a careless manner, of sticks, small 
roots, and moss, lining it with the finest 
fibres of roots; in this nest she deposits 
four or five eggs, of a pale blue-green, 
marked with dark purple blotches and 
small red spots. They are seldom hatched 
before the latter end of May or the 
beginning of June. 

When bullfinches are very young, it is . 
extremely difficult to distinguish the cock 
from the hen; the most certain method is 
to pull a few feathers from the breast 
when they are about three weeks old, and 
in ten or twelve days after, they will begin 
to grow again; those of the cock birds 
coming of a bright red, while those of the 
hens will be of a pale brown colour. _ 

. These birds ought not to be taken too 
young, or before they are well feathered, which 
will be whea twelve or fourteen days old ; 
they must be kept warm and clean, feeding 
them every two hours, from morning till 
night, on a kind of paste made as follows: 
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Take a certain quantity of rape seed, which 
has been soaked eight or ten hours in clean 
water, and let it be well scalded, strained, 
and bruised; mix with it an equal quan- 
tity of white bread, boiled with a little 
milk to a thick consistency: this paste 
should be made every day, as it will get 
sour if kept longer. When they are able 
to feed themselves, give them rape and: 
canary seed, but more of the former than 
the latter. If at any time you find them 
out of order, put a blade of safiron in 
their water, or try them occasionally with 
the wood lark’s meat. | 

Their disorders, and the treatment of 
them, are the same as those of the canary, 
which see. 
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Turis bird,which is the most common, and at 
the same time one of the best of our native 
songsters, is in its plumage far from being 
either gay or elegant; the top of the head, 
neck, back, and tail, being of a dark reddish 
brown, and the under parts of a reddish 
dirty white; the breast is rather deeper 
coloured than the rest; the sides are marked 
with brown streaks; and the wings, which 
are the same colour as the back, have a bar 
of white across them : the male may easily be 
distinguished from the female, either in old 
or young birds, by the greater depth and bril- 
liancy of his colour, and by the white on the 
wings being in smaller quantity, and more 
dingy. | 
The linnet is generally met with on moory 
grounds, where it builds its nest, on either 
a furze bush or a thorn, making the out- 
side of bent grass, dry grass, roots, and 
moss closely woven together ; the lining is 
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composed of hair, wool, and the downy 
parts of various plants: the female lays four 
or five white eggs, which have a bluish tinge, 
and are spotted with brown at the larger end; 
_ these are hatched about the end of April or 
the beginning of May, and the hen = : 
usually four broods in the year. 
_ These birds are frequently found in flocks, 
especially during the Winter season, at which 
time they feed on various kinds of seeds: 
Bewick says, that the linnet derives its 
name from its partiality to linseed. | 

The linnet has four or five young ones at 
a time, which may be taken at ten days old, 
or even sooner, as ‘they will learn the song 
of another bird the better for being taken 
young: feed them every two hours, from six 
in the morning till six or seven at night, with 
the same paste as that recommended for 
the bullfinch ; and as soon as they are able 
to feed themselves, set some scalded rape 
seed in‘ their cages, in order to wean them 
from ‘the soft food. It will, however, be a 
month or six weeks before they ave suffi- 
ciently strong to crack their seeds, and live 
entirely on hard meat; in the mean while 
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ing upon when taken, with a little bruised 
hemp seed: feed them im this way for 
a few days; set them in a place where 
they will not be disturbed, and they will 
soon grow tame, when you may cage them 
in back cages, or any other not too big; 
giving them rape and canary seed, which 
agrees better with them than any other. 
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‘Tuts bird bears so strong a resemblance 
to the canary, that it might readily be mis- 
taken for it: the plumage of the cock is ge- 
nerally of a dusky greenish cast, with a bright 
yellow breast, and a yellow bar across the 
wings, like the goldfinch; the saddle is of a 
deep orange, and the cap is of a beautiful 
jet black: the hen is known by not having 
the black cap, and by its plumage being 
altogether less brilliant. : 
The aberdevine is not known to breed in 
England, as it visits us only during the 
Winter season, at which time it is found 
among the alder trees, near rivers, though 
seldom in any numbers. It is a lively little 
bird, and though no great songster, is often 
kept with other birds, as he sings his little 
jabbering notes from morning till night, and 
thereby induces the other birds to begin. 
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The aberdevine is the only bird of which 
the cock and hen will pair with the hen and 
cock of the canary; a male aberdevine, 
matched with a female canary, or a female 
aberdevine matched with a male canary, 
beth produce mules equally well. 

The aberdevine mule sings a beautiful 
song, which is very musical, though ra- 
ther low. Aberdevines, and. aberdevine 
mules, are reared and managed exactly the 
same as the canary. 
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Ch van also the Lesser Redpole, and Lesser 
Red-headed Linnet, in order to distinguish it 
from the greater red-headed linnet, is some- 
what smaller than the common linnet, which 
they strongly resemble in their habits and 
disposition: they usually breed in the north- 
ern parts’ of England, where they fre- 
quently build their nest in whin-bush, form- 
ing the outside of dry grass, roots, fibres, 
&c. and lining it with wool, hair, feathers, 
or willow down. In this warm receptacle 
the female deposits four or five eggs of a 
pale bluish-green, thickly spotted at the 
large end with purple specks. Bewick ob- 
serves, that “‘in Winter they mix with other 
birds, and migrate in flocks to more southern 
countries; they feed on small seeds of various 
kinds, especially those of the alder, of which 
they are extremely fond; they hang upon 
the branches like the titmouse, with their 
backs downwards, whilst feeding, and in 
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this situation may easily be caught with 
lime twigs.” 

The plumage of the back of the head, 
the neck, back, wings, and tail, are of a 
reddish-brown colour; the forehead, chin, 
and breast are of a bright crimson, and the 
belly of a dusky white; the plumage of the 
female is much the same, but fainter, and 
in both sexes are two bars of white which 
run across the wings. 

This bird is reared and managed exactly 
in the same manner as the linnet. : 
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Few birds are better known, or more 
widely dispersed through Great Britain, 
than the blackbird, which though of a shy 
and solitary disposition, is generally found 
in the vicinity of our residences, frequenting 
hedge-rows, orchards, and the outskirts of 
gardens, where it feeds on worms, insects, 
fruit, seeds, berries, and snails, breaking the 
shells of the latter against a stone to get 
at the contents, for which purpose it has 
usually some favorite spot. 

The plumage of the male is of a jet 
black, with the bill, and circle round the 
eye, yellow; the female, which is a trifling 
_ degree larger, is of a dusky brown colour, 
with the bill, legs, and feet also of a dusky 
hue. During the first year, the plumage of 
the young cocks is so exactly like that of the 
hen, that it is difficult to distinguish the 
male from the female; those birds, however, 
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which have the blackest plumage, thelargest 
and most sprightly eye, and are the most 
taper towards the tail, generally prove 
to be cocks. i 

The blackbird is one of the most early 
breeders, sometimes hatching its brood as 
early as the first or second week in March: 
its nest is usually found in a holly bush, or 
some other evergreen, near the ground, and 
is composed of fibres and moss, the in- 
side being plastered with clay, and lined 
with moss and other soft substances: all 
these are worked in so compact a manner, 
as sometimes to render the nest water tight, 
through which circumstance it happens, 
that the young ones are occasionally de- 
stroyed during a wet season; the eggs, 
which are from four to five in number, ‘are 
of a pale bluish-green Spas marked with 
dusky spots. _ 
- Next to the mistle thrush, this is the 
largest of our native song-birds, like which, 
he is one of the earliest to welcome with his 
delightful notes the rising year, and in me- 
lody’and sweetness is surpassed by few; 1a 
the compass of his song he is very great, 
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frequently running from a high note, down 
to a soft deep-toned warble. During the 
period of incubation, the male, perching on 
the top of some neighbouring tree, pours 
forth its delightful melody, and, as the 
poet expresses it, ‘‘mellows its pipe, and. 
softens every note.” 

In confinement, it sings and whistles de- 
lightfully during the Spring and Summer, 
for four or five months in succession, and 
may easily be taught to whistle a tune; the 
young birds should be taken from the nest 
when about ten or twelve days old, and 
regularly fed every two hours, from four or 
five in the morning till about six at night, 
with sheep’s heart, or any other lean meat, 
mixed with bread, and moistened with 
water: when full grown, any kind of fresh 
meat, either cooked or raw, will do to feed 
them on. Particular care must be taken to 
keep the nest clean, for if it is suffered to 
become foul, the young brood are apt to 
sicken, and sometimes die: for this reason, 
as soon as they are able to leave the nest, 
they ought to be put into a cage, with some 
clean straw, till they are able to feed them- 
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selves, when they must be placed in separate 
cages. 

Though of robust habit, the blackbird is 
subject to many diseases, which, without due 
attention, often prove fatal, particularly the 
cramp; as soon as the bird is observed to 
be labouring under this complaint, he should — 
be taken out of the cage, and his feet held 
dn warm water, for five or six minutes, after 
which they should be carefully dried, and 
the bird returned to his cage, with some 
clean straw at the bottom, and be Kept 
moderately warm. Blackbirds are also sub- 
ject to fits: when a bird is afflicted this way, 
he should be taken out of his cage as soon 
as attacked, and dipped two or three times 
in ¢old water; after which, as soon as he 
appears to recover, he must be returned to 
his cage, and. kept tolerably warm, by 
being placed near the fire, giving him a 
meal-worm or two, or a common house 
spider, once or twice a day; a garden snail 
may also be given him now and then, par- 
ticularly when he seems to shun his food. 

He should be. plentifully supplied with 
water, as he is very fond of washing him- 
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self; and at all times great care should be 
taken that its food and water be perfectly 
fresh and good, and that the cage be not 
suffered to get foul, for many valuable birds 
are often entirely lost through inattention 
to these particulars. . 
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THE THRUSH. 


Tue Thrush is rather less than the black- 
bird; its plumage is of a deep olive colour 
on the head, neck, back, wings, and tail; 
and its throat, breast, and belly, are of a 
yellowish white, marked with a number of 
dusky spots: its legs are yellow. 

The male and female of this bird are so 
much alike in colour, that it is extremely 
difficult to know the cock from the hen, 
unless it be by the superior brilliancy of his 
colours. In young thrushes I would al- 
ways choose the sleekest and brightest bird. 
When they begin to feed themselves, both 
cocks and hens will record ; in doing which, 
the cock will get upon his perch, and sing his 
notes low for some time; the hen will also 
attempt to sing, but will only do it by jerks : 
at the latter end of Summer, when their 
moulting is over, the cocks will break out 
strong in song, and sing in Winter as well 
as Summer. 
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The female breeds very early in the sea- 
son, almost as soon as the blackbird, and 
has young ones by the end of March, or 
beginning of April. It builds in woods or 
orchards, and sometimes in thickset hedges, 
near the ground. ‘The outside of the nest 
consists of fine soft green moss, interwoven 
with dead grass, hay, &c. and the inside is 
very curiously plastered with cow dung. In 
this she differs from the blackbird, who al- 
ways plasters her nest with clay, and puts a 
soft lining in it, which the thrush does not, 
but lays her eggs on the loose plaster, five 
or six in number, of a pale greenish blue, 
spotted with a few specks of black at the 
larger end. The young birds may be taken 
when twelve or fourteen days old, and if 
the weather be very mild, rather sooner : 
they are reared in the same way as the black- 
bird, feeding them every two hours with a 
paste made of raw lean meat, minced very 
fine, and bread and hemp seed bruised, the 
whole mixed together, and moistened with a 
little water. Every feeding time the nest 
should be cleansed from dirt, and when it 
is become extremely foul, they must be taken 
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out, and put in clean straw, till they are well 
feathered, when they should be removed to - 
a large cage, having two or three perches 
in it, with dry moss or straw at the bottom. 
Full grown birds may be fed with any kind 
of butcher’s meat, either boiled, raw, or 
roasted ; or they may, by degrees, be entirely 
weaned from flesh, and fed on nothing but 
bread and hemp seed; I do not, however, 
approve of this. kind of nourishment, for I 
consider a mixture of bread and meat as 
the best. Give them likewise some clean 
water twice.a week to wash in. - | 
~The diseases and methods of cure are 
the same as those of the blackbird and 
starling. | | Mie” | 


Or 
Or 


THE MISTLE THRUSH. 


Tuis, and the following bird, are so very 
rarely kept in cages, on account of the 
difficulty with which they: are procured, 
that I should have passed them over, had 
they not been noticed in other treatises on 
singing birds. 

The mistle thrush in size exceeds. all 
other European songsters, being in length 
nearly twelve inches; in its plumage and 
habits it bears a strong resemblance to the 
common thrush, than which, however, it 
is more hardy and courageous, as it will 
singly attack the jay, magpie, or sparrow- 
hawk. Bewick says, that ‘“ this species be- 
gins to sing early, often on the turn:of the 

year in blowing showery weather, whence 
in some places it is called the storm-cock.” 
The food of the mistle thrush consists 
chiefly of wild berries, particularly those of 
the mountain-ash and the mistletoe, and 
its name is said to have been given it 
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through its fondness for the latter shrub. 
The female generally builds her nest in an 
ash tree, at some distance from the ground, 
forming the outside of moss, grass, the 
stalks of dried plants, plastered over with a 
layer of clay, on which a lining of soft dry 
grass is neatly*piatted: she lays four eggs, of 
a dusky flesh colour, marked with large spots 
of purple, and the young ones may be taken 
when about twelve days old. The mistle 
thrush has often two broods in the year. 
The rearing and management of the young, 
and the treatment of their diseases, are 
exactly the same as in the common thrush. 
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THE BROWN STARLING, OR 
SOLITARY THRUSH. 


Tue Brown Starling is extremely rare 
in Great Britain, though, according to 
Latham, ‘‘ this bird is frequent in France, 
Italy, the Isles of the Mediterranean, and the 
Archipelago, where it is not only esteemed 
for its song, but held in veneration by most 
_ people, who think it sacrilege to take the 
nest, or kill the bird.” 

Its haunts are in lonely, mountainous, 
and rocky places, where it is always seen 
alone, except during the breeding season, 
when it feeds like the rest of its species on 
insects and berries. In its size it is nearly 
the same as the thrush, though its form is 
more slender, bearing a resemblance both to 
the thrush and the starling, between which. 
it seems to form the connecting link; the 
upper part of its plumage and belly are of a 
dusky brown, and its throat and breast of 
a dingy white. The female builds in the 
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clefts of rocks, or in the bottom of bushes, 
and occasionally, like the starling, in ruined 
edifices, laying from four to six a8 early 
in the season. 

These birds are also managed exactly 
like the thrush. 


o9 | 
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By py less. than the blackbird, being 
In length only nine inches; its plumage is 
dark, eee with green, blue, purple, and 
copper colours, with a mark of pale yellow 
at the end of every feather, which gives the 
bird a beautiful spotted appearance ;_ the. 
bill is yellow, and the legs are of a reddish 
brown. 

When young, the cock neck distin- 
guished from the hen, by a black streak un- 
der the tongue, which the hen has not, and. 
which may readily be seen on opening the 
bird’s bill; the first time, however, that he 
moults his first feathers, he loses this mark, 
and can then only be distinguished from the 
hen, by the superior glossiness and_ bril- 
ancy of its plumage. 

These birds ‘are gregarious, and in the 
Winter season assemble in vast flocks; as- 
sociating not only with those of their own 
species, but also with fieldfares, redwings, 
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} 
and even crows, jackdaws, and pigeons; 
feeding on insects, worms, grains, seeds, 
and ferice The female builds in old 
walls, towers, ruined edifices, trees, and 
sometimes in cliffs that overhang the sea, 
forming her nest of dried grass, lined with 
a few feathers. She lays four or five eggs, 
which are of a pale bluish green. The 
young birds are generally hatched about 
the end of May, and ris be taken when 
about ten days old. 

In rearing, they require the same atten- 
tion and treatment as the blackbird, feeding 
them every two hours on the same kind of 
food, giving them but little at each meal, 
Every time they are fed, or taken in the 
hand, repeat the words you wish them to 
learn. The practice of slitting their tongues 
‘“‘to make them speak the plainer,” is a 
custom as absurd as it is cruel, and of no 
service whatever. 

When they can feed themselves, chet sae 
into a large cage, with a little straw or moss 
at the bottom, giving them occasionally 
some clean water to wash themselves in, a 
thing which they are very fond of doing, and 
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which is highly conducive to their health. 
Their disorders are the same, and are 
treated exactly in the same way as recom- 
mended in the description of the blackbird, 
thrush, &c. 
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THE SKY LARK. 


Amone the variety of song birds that 
ornament our groves and fields, few are 
in more general estimation than the sky 
lark: it is the first to greet the rising sun, 
and is often heard early in the morning, 
long before there is sufficient light to 
enable the spectator to see it in its soaring 
flight. This circumstance, combined with 
the extraordinary melody and sweetness of 
its notes, have rendered the sky lark an 
universal favourite, many preferring it to 
every other bird, not excepting even the 
nightingale and canary. 

This bird in its form is long and slender, 
with rather a long tail; its plumage is 
brown above, and white underneath, and 
the feathers on the top of the head being 
rather long, form a kind of crest or projec- 
tion on the back of the head. 

Bewick observes of the lark tribe in 
general, that “‘ from the peculiar construc- 
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tion of the hinder claws, which are very 
long and straight, larks generally rest upon 
the ground; those which frequent trees 
perch only on the larger branches. They 
all build their nests on the ground, which 
exposes them to the depredations of the 
smaller kinds of voracious animals, such 
as the weazle, stoat, &c. which destroy great 
numbers. ‘The cuckoo, likewise, making 
no nest of its own, frequently substitutes its 
eggs in the place of theirs. - 

The female makes an artless nest, com- 
posed of dry grass and roots, and gene- 
rally places it under the shelter of a clod of 
earth; her eggs, four or five in number, are 
of a purplish brown colour, and marked 
with a number of spots, and streaks of a 
darker tint: the hen sits fifteen days, and 
has usually two broods in a year. 

Larks begin to sing very early in Spring, 
and are seen (particularly during the season 
of incubation), rising almost perpendicularly 
to a vast height, till they are no longer visi- 
ble, warbling the most melodious’ strains, 
which may be heard long after the bird is 
out of sight; rapid execution, sprightliness; 
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and extraordinary compass are the grand 
qualifications of the sky lark’s song. 

Sky larks are remarkably healthy birds, 
being but seldom troubled with diseases, and 
they have been known to live upwards of 
fifteen years in a state of confinement. 
These birds will sing eight, or even nine 
months ina year. As they are very apt 
whilst young to catch the notes of other 
birds, whether good or bad, they ought 
either to be kept alone, or within hearing of 
some good song lark, till their notes are well 
settled. | 
When very young, it is extremely difficult 
to distinguish the cock from the hen. Many 
pretend that the setting up of the feathers on 
the head, the length of the heel claw, or two 
white feathers in the tail, are sure signs of a 
cock bird; in this, however, there is no cer- 
tainty. A surer way is to choose the longest- 
bodied bird: when the cock is about a 
month old, he begins to record his notes _ 
very distinctly, like an old bird, though 
lower, and with a more inward kind of 
warble, by which he may readily, and with 
certitude, be distinguished from the hen. » In 
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full grown birds, the brightest and deepest 
coloured is the male, which. is also of a 
brighter and clearer white upon the belly. 
Young sky larks which have left the nest 
but a few days, and are unable to fly, called 
by bird-fanciers ‘ pushers,” may easily be 
taken, by watching when the old birds are 
feeding them, which can be done by keep- 
ing under cover of a hedge, or by lying 
down in the grass, that you may not be seen 
by them. You will observe the cock and 
hen bringing food in their bills, with which 
they hover over a certain spot, and then 
drop down suddenly; take notice of the ex- 
act place where they alight, and run in upon 
them as fast as possible, when you cannot 
fail of taking some of the young birds: if 
you do not find any at the place you 
expected, you must look narrowly about, as 
they are apt to run into some hole or tuft 
of grass, where they will lie quiet till you 
are gone. Should you not succeed the 
first time, conceal yourself somewhere near 
the same place, and wait till you see the old 
ones bringing food again, when, you must 
remark whether they bring it all to one 
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spot, or to two or three different places; in 
which case it is a proof that the young 
ones are dispersed: in a_ short time, how- 
ever, the old birds will get them together 
again, and you can then make a Seeond 
attempt. 

The sky larks most in esteem are pushers, 
and those which have been taken from 
the nest; after these, the birds called 
branchers, a term given to those larks 
which have never moulted, and which are 
very little inferior to the former: if, however, 
they have once moulted, or even if they 
be. taken whilst in moult, they seldom 
prove good for any thing. 

Branchers are Blt in June and J <“o 
by means of a hawk, and a net about eleven 
or twelve yards long, by three or four broad, 
having a strong cord passed through the 
upper side. To manage this business pro- 
perly, you will require the assistance of a 
second person, to carry the farthest end of 
the cord, whilst you bear the nearest end 
yourself with your right hand, and carry the 
hawk with your left. Having observed the 
place where the larks lie, advance slowly 
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towards them, holding the hawk up in such 
‘a manner, that he may be obliged to hover 
with his wings, in order to steady himself, 
when the sight of him so terrifies the 
birds, that they will lie close, and enable 
you to draw the net over them with the 
greatest ease. 

When you have taken thin’) you must 
put them in a cage, with a little red sand in 
the bottom of it, feeding them on bread, 
egg, and bruised hemp seed. 

Sky larks are also taken with clap nets, _ 
trammel nets, nooses, and by doring with 


a glass. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
YOUNG BIRDS. 


These birds ought to be taken when 
about ten days old, as you run great risk of 
losing them if you defer it beyond that 
period ; indeed, they are sometimes known 
to leave the nest when only seven or eight 
days old, especially when they have been 
disturbed, or in rainy weather ; though one 
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would think that the nest was the fittest 
place for them in wet seasons. I have, 
however, observed, that young birds ob- 
tain more nourishment, and acquire their 
feathers sooner in wet than in dry weather ; 
nor is it to be wondered at, seeing that 
worms come to the surface of the earth, 
chiefly during rain, and that the insect, 
obliged to take shelter under the leaves of 
plants, are more easily caught by the old 
birds, than when the weather allows them 
to be upon the wing. 

When you have taken a nest of young 
ones, put them into a little basket, with 
some short clean hay, and cover them over 
with a piece of muslin, crape, or gauze, to 
prevent their scrambling out; feed them 
every two hours from morning till might, 
with a paste made of white bread and milk, 
boiled thick, and mixed with rape seed, 
which has been soaked, boiled, and 
bruised : three or four pieces about the size 
of a pea, may be given every time to each 
bird, on the end of a stick; some, instead 
of this paste, feed them on sheep’s heart, 
minced very fine, or any other lean meat. 
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In a week's time you may put them into a 
large cage, with some hay cut rather short, 
or coarse bran at the bottom, turning or 
shifting it every day, till they are able to 
feed themselves, which they will do in three 
weeks or a month, when they may be put 
into a regular lark cage, giving them a 
fresh turf once or twice a week, with some 
fine dry gravel sifted at the bottom of the cage. 
Remember, the gravel ought to be changed 
every two or three days, in order that it 
may not clog the feet. When they are able 
to feed themselves, you must give them 
bread and egg, mixed with hemp seed, which 
ought to be bruised for a week or two at 
the first, till they are strong enough to crack 
‘it themselves; a little butcher’s meat, free 
from fat, and cut small, may also be given 
-occasionally, by way of change: after they 
have moulted, you may give them bread 
and egg, with whole hemp seed, every other 
day, and a fresh turf every week, by which 
management, as they are very hardy birds, 
you may preserve them a number of years. 
The sky lark is seldom affected with any 
disorder, though he is sometimes apt to 
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void. loose; when this is the case, some old 
cheese grated among his food, three or four 
wood lice every day, or a few spiders, with. 
a little saffron or liquorice in his water, is 
the best thing I can recommend. 


/ 
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‘THE WOOD LARK. 


Tuts bird bears so strong a resemblance 
to the sky lark in its plumage, that it might 
reddily be mistaken for the same bird, did 
not its form, which is shorter and thicker in 
its proportions, with a shorter tail, sufficient- . 
ly distinguish it: in old birds, the cock may 
be known from the hen by the superior depth 
and brightness of its colours, the greater 
length and size of his body, and more par- 
ticularly by his song, the hen singing but 
very little; he may also be known by the 
stateliness of his walk, the length of his 
heel, the largeness of his wing, and by 
his setting up the feathers on the top of 
his head, which is flatter than. that of the 
female. When in the nest, it is much more 
difficult to distinguish one from the other, 
though the highest coloured and_ biggest 
bird generally proves a cock; this, how- 
ever, is not of such consequence, as but 
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few are reared from the nest, owing to 
the extreme delicacy of their constitution. 

The wood lark is an early breeder ; the 
young being often able to fly before the end 
of March ; the female builds on the ground, 
at the foot of a bush or hedge, or in places 
where the grass is long and dry, choosing, 
like the sky lark, the shelter of a turf: 
the nest is composed of withered grass, 
fibrous roots, with a few hairs, or a little 
wool, by way of lining, the whole being 
but a shallow and indifferent structure. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE YOUNG 
BIRDS. 


The wood lark being a very delicate bird, 
the young ones ought not to be taken till 
they are well fledged, as they are subject 
to the croop and scouring when they 
are young: put them in a small wicker 
basket, with a little clean soft hay, and. 
cover them over to keep them warm, feed+ 
ing them every two hours with sheep's 
heart,: or any other lean meat; hard boiled 
egg, a little bread, and some bruised hemp 
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seed, then chopped as fine as possible, and. 
mixed into a kind of paste with clean 
water ; five or six small pieces, about the 
size of a’ pea, will ‘be sufficient . to. give 
them at a time, as you must be .careful 
not to overload their stomachs: also. take 
care that their meat be fresh every day... 
Wood larks are taken at three different 
seasons of the year, the first period is in 
June and July for branchers,. which. are 
caught with a net and hawk, in the same 
manner as sky larks; at. this time they 
are-generally to be found about gravel-pits, 
upon heaths and_ comment and in pasture 
fields. ’ | 
The next season is igen, is 
great numbers are taken with clap nets, and 
are reckoned much better than those birds 
which are caught at the other seasons; be- 
cause, by being kept through . the Winter, 
they. are rendered more tame, and will 
sing much longer, very often eight or nine 
months in the year. Wood larks . at. this 
season usually fly very ‘high, for which 
reason the highest ground’ is generally 
chosen to lay the nets upon,. either in a 
E 
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cart-way, or where the earth has been lately 
turned up. The last season for taking 
wood larks is in January, when they are 
also caught with a clap net. The birds 
taken at this time are stouter, and will 
sing sooner and louder than those caught 
in September, though nothing near so long 
in the year. 

The birds taken at the different seasons, 
must all be fed alike, with hemp seed 
bruised, and mixed with bread and egg 
chopped very small; and as they will be 
rather shy at first, it will be better to scat- 
ter a little of their food on the bottom of 
the cage, which will induce them to take to 
it sooner than they would when it is kept 
in their pan. 

When tame, this bird must be managed 
the same as the sky lark, except that he 
will want a perch, and will require no 
turf; instead of which a little red gravel 
may be scattered over the bottom of his 
cage; when unwell, the gravel may be 
aaanved for ants’ mould, with the ants in 
it, which is the most agreeable live food 
that you can give him; a few meal worms, 
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or hog lice, with a little saffron in his water, 
~ is also a good thing; if he void loose, chalk, 
or cheese grated among his meat is the 
best remedy: by way of change, a little 
lean butcher's meat minced very fine may 
occasionally be given him. | 
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THE-:TIT LARK 


Is smaller than the wood lark, being only ° 
five inches and a half in length, and in 
the colour and disposition of its plumage 
bears a strong resemblance to the sky 
lark : in old birds the cock is known from 
the hen by being yellower all over, but more 
-especially under the throat, on the breast, 
legs, and soles of the feet ; the young birds 
cannot be distinguished as to their sex till 
the cocks begin to record. 

The tit lark is common in this country, 
where (though it sometimes perches on trees) 
it is generally found in low marshy meadows, 
building its nest of withered grass on the 
ground, and laying five or six eggs, speckled 
all over with a multitude of brown spots : 
they are taken either with clap nets or lime 
twigs, as they catch linnets, &c. or with hair 
- nooses, as they take sky larks. 

The tit lark is managed in every respect 
the same as the sky lark and wood lark. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Tuis bird,- so long, so justly, and so 
universally celebrated for the superior me- 
lody of its notes, which surpass those of 
every other bird, visits this country in the 
beginning of May (if the weather be fa- 
vourable sometimes sooner), and after stay- 
ing the Summer, takes its departure in 
August, or early in September, for a warmer 
climate, though the place of its Winter re- 
sidence is not yet known with certainty. 

In shape the nightingale is somewhat 
slender; it is in length about six inches 
and a half; its plumage is of a rusty brown, 
tinged with olive above, and of a pale ash 
colour underneath, being nearly the same 
in male and female; in size, however, the 
latter exceeds the former. When young, 
the cock may be distinguished from the 
hen by their getting upon the perch when 
they have done eating, and beginning to 
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record their notes, which the hens do but 
little, or not at all. 

The female builds her nest in the bot- 
tom of a thick bush, or close set hedge, 
a little above the edge of the bank, and 
most commonly in those hedges where 
briars and thorns are pretty numerous: 
the nest itself is composed of dry grass, 
leaves, moss, intermixed with small fibres, 
and lined with hair and down; the eggs, which 
are four or five in number, are of a pale 
nutmeg brown, and the first young: ones 
(for they have two, and sometimes three 
broods in a year) are hatched about the 
middle of May; the second brood is 
hatched about the middle of July. bia’ 

The nightingale is seldom observed. to 
sing near its nest, but generally at a stone’s 
throw distant, frequenting cool and shady 
places, where there are little rivulets of 
water, and where the trees are low and 
thick, as the oak is the only high tree in 
which it delights. 

In order to find the nightingale’s nest, 
take notice where the cock sings, and if 
you find that he sings long in one place, 
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you may be sure that the hen is not far off; 
if they have. young ones he will now and 
then be missing, and the hen when you are 
near her nest, will sweeé and cur; if-after 
long search you cannot find it, stick two or 
three meal. worms on the thorns near to 
where you find the cock most frequent, and 
then stand still or lie down, but in such a 
position that you may have a full view of 
the worms, when you will presently see 
him come and fetch them away: take no- 
tice which way he carries them, and then 
listen, when you will hear the young ones 
making a chirping noise whilst the old ones 
are feeding them. If the young ones be 
not sufficiently fledged, do not touch them, 
as the old ones will entice them away if they 
find that they have been meddled with. 
Branchers are taken in July, or the begin- 
ning of August, and old nightingales in the 
latter end of March, or the beginning of 
April: the old birds which are taken before 
the twelfth of April are reckoned the best, 
as after that time they begin to pair, and 
those birds that are taken after they have 
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paired seldom come to any thing, it peti 
pred difficult to preserve them. ) 

~ When you have found the bird’s binsoes 
you may easily take him with.a trap cage, 
baited with a meal worm ;: place the trap as 
near to where the bird sings as you pos- 
sibly can, and if it be in the middle of a 
hedge, or near some place where he feeds, 
turn up the earth before you fix the trap 
about twice the bigness of the trap itself, as 
they are known to search for-food in places 
where the ground is newly” tur ned up: 
should they not come soon, turn up a fresh — 
spot of earth as big again as the former, 
and you will presently have them, as. they 
never leave a spot to which they usually re- 
sort, it. being the custom of this bird to 
_take possession on his arrival in this coun- 
try, of one spot, which he never quits till 
his departure, and into the precincts of 
which he never admits any other oe 
but his mate. | 

These wig” are taken likewise wits hin 
twigs, by placing them in the hedges near 
where they sing, with meal. worms fastened 
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to them, in order to allure them to the. 
snare: some, however, consider the night- 
ingale trap the best for taking them, and 
‘‘ which is made of a circular hollowed piece 
of wood, about a foot in diameter, with a 
circular wire the size of the trap, to which 
is attached a green silk net; there is also 
a watch ‘spring, a string to hold up the 
trap, and a little cork: it must be baited 
with meal worms, which, when the bird 
seizes, the net falls down and secures him. 
The ‘earth round this must likewise be 
turned up, and the fap placed as near “their 
haunts as pa 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
YOUNG BIRDS. . 


Youne. Nightingales ought ‘not to be 
taken from the nest till they are nearly as 
well fledged as the old ones; and though 
when they are so old they are apt to be sul- 
len and refuse their meat, yet by opening 
their bills, and giving them a few small 
pieces, they will soon come to and feed 
themselves: when these birds are taken too 
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young they are very subject’ to the cramp 
and looseness, which makes their feathers 
mat together, and, at length, kills them. 
When you take the young birds, they 
must be kept in their nest, which ought to be 
put into a small wicker basket, covered over 
to keep them warm, as they are very sus- 
ceptible of cold, They should be fed 
every two hours with sheep’s heart, or any 
other lean. meat, chopped very. fine, and 
mixed with hard boiled eggs, taking great 


care that there are no strings or sinews, 


which are apt to twine round their tongues 
or stick in their throats, and thereby occa- 
sion them to fall off from their meat. 
In a few days they will. take their meat 
off the stick themselves, when they must 
be put into a nightingale’s back cage, 
with a little straw or dry moss in the 
bottom, till such time as they take the 
perch; the moss must then be changed 
for ants’ mould, which eos to be ects 
every day. : . 
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ON THE TREATMENT OF 
BRANCHERS. 


‘WHEN you have taken a brancher, tie 
the tips of his wings with a piece of thread, 
but not too tight, in order to prevent his 
hurting himself by beating against the sides 
of the cage, and put him into a nightingale’s 
back cage, and if an open one, darken one 
side of it-with cloth or paper, and hang it 
for some time at first, in a retired quiet 
situation, where he may rest undisturbed, 
by which means he will sooner become 
tame. In about two hours after heis taken 
you may offer him food, and as it 1s likely 
that he will be sullen and refuse to eat, you 
must open his bill gently with a thin stick, 
and give him two or three pieces of night- 
ingale’s food, about the size of a pea, 
mingling with it at first a few ants, or meal 
worms, to render the taste more agreeable ; 
this ought to be repeated every two hours 
during the day time, till he is tame enough to 
feed himself, when the wings may be untied. 
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In order to make him take to the night- 
ingale’s food freely, he ought, from the day 
he is first caged, to have a quantity of meal 
worms, or ants, mingled with a small quan- 
tity of the chopped meat and egg, and put 
in a small pot in the bottom of his cage, so 
that in picking out the w orms, he may: also” 
take up some of the meat which will stick 
to them, and thereby get reconciled to the 
taste: according as you: find him take to 
it readily, the proportion of meat ought 
to be increased, and the number of the 
‘worms diminished, till at length the food 
consists of nothing but the chopped meat 
and egg. Should he at any time seem. to 
loathe his feod, a spider, a meal worm 
or.two, or a few ants, are the best things 
‘you can give him, as it. is. certain to 
‘restore his appetite: those birds generally 
‘prove the best which take to their food 
readily and: begin to sing in a few = 
after they are gah | HO 

Branchers ought to- have tle vents 
cleared from feathers, either by pulling 
them out, or by cutting them off, as they are 


~ 
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apt to get clogged up, which will occasion 
their death. 

The cause of most dees not only 1 in 
nightingales, but also in all other singing 
birds, is want of cleanliness; as the dirt at 
the bottom of the cage clogs their feet, and 
frequently occasions their claws to rot off, 
bringing on the gout and cramp, and caus- 
ing them to take no pleasure in them- 
selves ; no birds can be Kept too clean and 
neat, for which reason their food and water 
ought to be renewed every day, and the 
gravel changed at least twice a week. 

In: Autumn, nightingales grow so fat, 
that they will hardly touch their food for a 
fortnight or three weeks together ; at such 
_.times they must have a few meal worms, 
the worms out of pigeon houses, or two or 
three spiders given to. them three times a 
week, by which they will be cleansed and 
purged: as their fat goes off, they must be 
kept warm, anda little saffron put in their 
-water.. .When they are very lean and poor, 
give them chopped figs mixed with their 
‘meat, continuing it no, longer than till they 
have recovered their flesh. When nightin- 
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gales have been kept in cages for two or 
three years, they are extremely subject to 
the gout, for which the best remedy is, 
to rub their feet with fresh butter; this 
_may also be used for those breakings out 
about the eyes and bill with which they . 
are sometimes affected. | 

When you find them grow melancholy, 
a little white sugar candy put into their 
water will often have the effect of re- 
storing their spirits: should this, however, 
be of no service, a few meal worms given 
every day with ants, ants’ eggs, and ants’ 
mould, strewed at the bottom of the cage, 
seldom fails to have the desired effect: a 
new laid egg boiled hard, and chopped 
small, mingled with the ants, together with 
a little saffron in their water, is also consi- 
dered a good thing. 

- Nightingales are often in danger of being 
choked, through not taking sufficient care in 
mincing their meat, to free it from sinews 
and strings, which hanging in their throats, 
or twisting about their tongues, causes them 
to neglect their food. When you perceive 
a bird troubled in this way, which is easily 
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known by his gaping, as if making an effort 
to vomit, and by his panting for breath, 
take him quietly out of the cage, open his 
bill with a thin flat stick or a quill, and take 
away any thing which may hang about his 
tongue or throat; when this is done, give 
him a little white sugar candy in his water, 
and he will soon be well again. | 
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THE REDBREAST. 


TuE plaintive melody of its song, the fami- 
liar boldness of its disposition, and the ex- 
treme confidence which it seems to place in 
the human race, has long rendered this bird 
an universal favorite, not only in Great 
Britain, but also in every other country in 
Europe, insomuch that it is generally known 
by some familiar name: thus, in Norway, 
it is called Peter Ronsmad; in Sweden, 
Tomi Liden; in Germany, Thomas Gierdit ; 
and with us, Robin Redbreast. 

In its plumage, the redbreast is rather 
sober than otherwise, the upper part being 
of brown olive; the eye is full and black ; 
the legs and bill are dusky ; the breast and 
forehead are of a deep orange red, and the 
belly and vent are of a greyish white: the 
female may readily be distinguished from 
the male, by the red being much paler in 
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the former, and by its not extending so far 
into the head. 

- During the Winter season, ti bird is a 
constant visitor at our residences, into which 
it will frequently enter in search of food ; 
no sooner, however, does the Spring com- 
mence, than it retires to the woods, where 
it chooses the most lonely places, into the 
precincts of which it admits no other red- 
breast, except itsmate ; their food, in a state 
of nature, consists of worms, insects, ants, 
ants’ eggs, &c. 

The female generally builds in belles, 
or banks under the roots of trees, forming 
her nest of coarse materials; the outside 
being composed of dry moss, grass, twigs, 
Sc: and the inside or lining, of a few horse 
hairs; she lays from four to six eggs, of a 
cream adnte sprinkled all over with reddish 
yellow spots. 

In the beginning of: May, the robin a 
young ones fit to take, which is in ten or 
twelve days after they are hatched, not 
older, as they are apt to be sullen if you 
let them remain in the nest longer than that 
time. Keep themin a little basket, with some 
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soft hay at the bottom, and feed them either 
with the wood lark’s or nightingale’s meat, 
giving them but little ata time: when they 
are full grown, cage them in a cage like the 
nightingale’s or wood lark’s, though it should 
be somewhat closer wired, and let them 
have some moss at the bottom, managing 
them every way like the nightingale. A 
young bird brought up from the nest, may 
easily be taught to pipe and whistle, though 
I prefer his own beautiful notes far before 
any thing which can be taught him. 

The disorders to which this bird is sub- 
ject are the same as those which affect 
the other soft-billed songsters, and are 
treated in the same way; indeed, the ma- 
nagement of the nightingale and redbreast 
are so exactly similar, that I must refer 
_ the reader to my account of the former 

bird for any thing that I may have left 
unsaid in my account of the latter. 

Robins are taken either with lime twigs, 
clap nets, brick traps, or trap cages. 


THE REDSTART. 


Like the nightingale, the redstart is a 
bird of passage, arriving in England about 
the middle of April, and departing the — 
latter end of September or beginning of 
October. In its disposition it is remark- 
ably shy and solitary, seeking the deepest. 
recesses of the forest, where, in some old 
wall, or ruined edifice, it builds its nest of 
moss, dry grass, &c. and lines it with hair 
and feathers: in this nest it usually de- 
posits four or five eggs of a pale bluish 
green, which are hatched in May, and 
the young ones may be taken when ten — 
days old. 
The redstart has also been known to 
build in the midst of cities, where, how- 
ever, it generally chooses the most inac- 
cessible places for its residence ; it likewise 
frequents lofty precipices, and, it is said, 
that if observed whilst building her nest, 
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she will immediately forsake what she has 
already done: if her eggs be touched she 
will also forsake them, and if the young 
ones be meddled with, she will either leave 
them to starve, or throw them out of the 
nest. , 
In its plumage the cock bird is. extremely 
beautiful, the breast, sides, tail, and rump 
being of a fine scarlet, inclining to orange, 
except the two middle feathers of the tail, 
which are brown; the back of the head, 
neck, and back, are of a deep lead colour, 
the belly and forehead are white, and the 
throat, cheeks, and round the insertion of 
the bill, are of a jet black. ‘The female 
may easily be distinguished by its less bril- 
liant colours, and by its entirely wanting 
the black of the throat and cheeks. 
Though much inferior to either the night- 
ingale or robin in its song, it nevertheless 
possesses a great deal of sweetness, and like 
the former bird will frequently sing in the 
night: it will also learn the song of other 
birds, and for that reason ought always to 
be placed within hearing of good songsters, 
such as the robin, nightingale, &c. &c. - 
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When taken old, this bird is of so sullen 
a disposition that it can seldom be reared, 
and if ever you should succeed in that point 
it will be long before he begins to sing. The 
young bird, as I have before observed, may 
be taken when ten days old, and must be 
reared and managed with exactly the same 
food, and in the same manner as the night- 
ingale and robin. 

aa its wild state the redstart feeds on 
worms, insects, the eggs and larvee of in-— 
sects, wild berries, &c. and it is said takes 
its name from the peculiar manner in which 
it shakes its tail from side to side when it 
alights. 
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‘THE BLACK CAP. 


TAKES its name from its having the whole 
of the crown of its head entirely black, 
which is not, however, the case with the 
female, the crown of her head being of a 
dull rust colour, so that a decided mark 
distinguishes one sex from the other; the 
_ rest of the plumage is extremely unassum- 
ing, the neck being of an ash colour, the 
back and wings of an olive-grey, the throat 
and breast of a silvery grey, and the belly 
and vent white, the legs and bill are of a 
bluish colour. 

Like the nightingale, this bird is mi- 
gratory, coming to England about the 
middle of April, and retiring again about 
the middle of September: a few, how- 
ever, occasionally remain through the Win- 
ter. Bewick says, “ it frequents gardens, 
and builds its nest near the ground, com- 
monly among the branches of the wood- 
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bine ; it is very slightly made, and com- 
posed of the dried straw and curled roots 
of small grass, thinly interwoven with a 
very few hairs, and bound to the twigs with 
the cotton of plants: the inside of the 
nest is deep and round: the eggs com- 
menly five in number, are of a reddish 
brown, sprinkled or marbled with spots of a 
much darker colour. During the time of 
incubation, the male attends the female, and 
sits by .turns; he likewise procures her 
food, such as -flies, worms, and insects. 
The black cap sings sweetly, and so like 
the nightingale, that in Norfolk it is ealled 
the mock nightingale.” 

The young ones, which are hatelied in 
June, and may be taken when ten days old, 
must be managed in the same way, and fed 
with the same food as the nightingale and 
redbreast ; as must also the old birds, both 
in regard to food, and: the ‘treatment of 
diseases. 
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THE WREN. 


Tuis bird, with the exception of the golden- 
crested wren, is the smallest of the feathered 
race that inhabits Great Britain, and when 
seen creeping about old walls and hedges, 
bears a greater resemblance to a mouse 
than a bird, in its actions. The wren is 
about three inches and a half in length; 
the bill and legs are of brownish horn 
colour; the breast is of a dingy white, 
and the back, wings, belly, and tail are of a 
clear brown, marked with double -narrow 
wavy lines, mal tenons of a paler and darkies 
colour. 

- During the Winter season, the wren is 
frequently seen in the neighbourhood of — 
farm-yards and out-houses, where it sings 
its song till late in the eveuing, and often 
during a fall of snow. ‘‘ In the Spring it 
betakes itself to the woods, where it builds 
its nest on the ground, or in a low bush, 
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and sometimes on the turf beneath the 
trunk of a tree, or in a hole in a wall: 
its nest is constructed with much art, being 
of an oval shape, with one small aper- 
ture at the side for an entrance; it is 
composed chiefly of moss, or other sur- 
rounding materials, so as not to be easily 
distinguished from them, and lined within 
with feathers: the female lays from ten 
to sixteen, and sometimes eighteen eggs : 
they are white, thinly sprinkled with small 
reddish spots, mostly at the thicker end.” 

The young birds are hatched in May, 
but must not be taken till they are well 
feathered; in the management of them, 
and the treatment of their diseases, ex- 
actly the same course must be pursued as 
that recommended for the nightingale. 

It is rather difficult to distinguish the 
cock of this bird from the hen: it may 
be known, however, by its having a larger 
eye, and by the waving lines of its plu- 
mage, which is altozether more brilliant 
and more distinct. 
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GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN. 


Tu1s;-and the following. bird, hke ‘many 
others which I have described, are'so very 
rarely kept in cages, that I should’ have 
‘passed them unnoticed, had -I not observed 
that they have been ‘written’ upon in other 
works of this: kind: I. shall therefore give a 
short description of .them,:as they are 
ranked among the British song birds. — 
- +The golden-crested wren is’ supposed ‘to 
-be the smallest of all the European birds, 
being not quite three inches and a‘ half in 
length;: its plumage is ‘of a yellowish 
olive green on the back and tail; the wings 
are of a-dusky brown; and the under parts 
of the body:are of a pale reddish white, 
‘tinged with green: but the mark which dis- 
tinguishes it from all other birds, and from 
which ‘it takes its name, is the crown of ‘its 
head, where the feathers are longer than on 
the other parts, so as to form a crest of a 
bright golden yellow, bordered on each side 
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with black, which forms an arch above its 
eyes. Thecrest of the female is less, and of 
a paler yellow. 

Montague says, that “ the nest is not 
made ilk an opening on one side, as 
described’ by: some, but is in. form and 
elegance like that of the chaffinch, composed: 
of green moss, woven with.wool, andznvari- 
ably. lined. with feathers, with which’ it is: 
so well bedded as to. conceal the: eggs.” 
This. account is corroborated: in a late 
Treatise on Singing Birds, in which» the 
above passage is also quoted ;. Bewick, 
however, gives,a differentoaccount: the 
female lays from seven ‘tos twelve eggs, 
of. a ‘dull> reddish white; Sbsiarapiii with 
brown. 

~The. golden- Re cysitla wren ahiclieten prin- 
cipally in the largest. trees, where: it: feeds 
on the small insects which harbour in» the 
bark, and in search of which it-runs about 
the branches very much: after the manner 
of the tit- mouse. o} 
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THE WILLOW WREN 


In plumage bears a strong resemblance to 
the hen blackcap, and like that bird is 
very frequently seen in hedges, orchards, 
shrubberies, &c. where it feeds on insects, 
and where it may be observed continually 
running up and down the branches in 
search of its prey: its notes are said to 
be ‘‘somewhat like those of the redbreast, 
but not so loud or so mellow, though 
wildly sweet, and very plaintive.” 

The female builds on the ground, in se- 
questered situations; and the nest, which is — 
composed of dried grass and moss, lined 
with hair and feathers, is generally so art- 
fully concealed, that it is’ very difficult to 
find; the eggs (usually six in hair are 
white, spotted with red. 

The willow wren is a bird of passage, ap- 
pearing in this country in April, and de- 
parting from hence in August: it sings im~- 
mediately on its arrival 
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“ Tf reared for the cage, and this species is 
really worthy the attention of amateurs, they 
are fed and managed as the redbreast and 
other soft-billed birds.” The golden-crested 
wren must also be reared in the same 
manner. | 
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THE EGGS. 


Iw order to afford assistance in distinguish- 
ing the eggs of birds, to those fanciers who, 
residing in the country may have an op- 
portunity of rearing birds from the nest, I 
have given correct representations of thir- 
teen different species, which were engraved, 
after drawings made expressly for this work, 
from the eggs themselves, in the possession 
of Mr. Yarrel, who kindly permitted the 
artist to make sketches of them. 
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5. An ESSAY on HUNTING ; in which a great 
Variety. of most Important Information is caressa gall under the Heads, - 
 Munting, Lawfulness, Benefits, Pleasure, Pastime, Game, Scent, Hounds, 

the Horse, Huntsman, Sagacity, we, Third Edition. In SVO. 7S. adel 
—in 4to. 12s, 


6. The SPORTSMAN’s PROGRESS ; ; a Poem, de- 


scriptive of the Pleasures derived from Field Sports: with Thirteen Wood 
Cuts. Price 1s. sewed. 


7. The ANGLER ; pees in Ten Cantos; compris- 
ing proper Instructions in fhe Art, with ales to choose Fichine rods, Lines, 
Hooks, Floats, and ‘Baits, —and ‘to make Artificial Flies; with Receipts for 
Pastes, &c. By T.P. Larny, Esq. With upwards of 20 "Wood Cuts. Price 
10s. 6d. boards. | 

8. SPORTING ANECDOTES, Original& Selected ; 
forming» complete Delineation of the Sporting WV orld, By Prerce EGAn. 
Price Qs. in boards. 


9. The SPORTSMAN’S VOCAL LIBRARY ; con- 


taining nearly 400 of the best Songs relating to Hunting qr) rie ha 
ing, Angling, Hawking, Archery, &c. Price 9s. in boards. 


10. The SHOOTER’S COMPANION ; comprising 
Directions for the Breeding and Management of Setters and Pointers, with am 
Historical Description of Winged Game.—The Fowling Piece considered, 
particularly as it relates to the Use of Percussion-Powder.—The various - 
Methods of making Percussion-Powder, and the best pointed out.—Of 
Scent ;—the Olfactory Organs anatomically explained; with the Reason 
why one Dog’s Sense of Smell is superior to another’s.—Shooting illustrated ; 
with the Art of Shooting Flying exemplified and clearly laid down.—And 
the Game Laws familiarly explained. By T.B.Jounson. With Plates. 
Price 5s. 6d. in boards. 


A New and Elegant Work, published Monthly, price 2s. 6d.—entitied, - 
11. ANNALS of SPORTING and Fancy Gazette ; 


a MAGAZINE, entirely appropriated to Sporrine Supsects and Faney Pur- 
SUITS; containing every thing worthy of remark on Hunting, Shooting, 
Coursing, Racing, Fishing, Cocking, Archery, Pugilism, Wrestling, | 
Single Stick, Pedestrianism, Cricket, Billiards, Rowing, Sailing, &«.: 
accompanied with striking Representations of the various Subjects. 


The CODE of AGRICULTURE; including OB- 
SERVATIONS on GARDENS, ORCHARDS, WOODS, and PLANTA- 
TIONS. By the Rr. Hon. Sir ‘JouN SINCLAIR, Bart.—In One large Vol. 
Syo. price 14. 4s. in Boards) The THIRD EDITION. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on Breeding, Rearing, 


and Fattening all kinds of Domestic Poultry, Pheasants, Pigeons, and 
Rabbits ; including an interesting Account of the Egyptian Method of hatch- 
ing Eggs, by artificial Heat, with some modern Experiments thereon; from 
Memoranda, made during Forty years’ Practice. By Bonrne1on Mousray, 
Esq.— Fourth Edition; with Additions on Breeding, Feeding, and Managing 
Swine,—on Milch Cows for the Family Dairy—and on Bees: with a co- 
loured Frontispiece. Price 6s. 6d. in boards. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BREWING the 
various Sorts of MALT LIQUOR ; with Examples of each Species, and the 
mode of using the Thermometer and Saccharometer, rendered easy to ev ery 
Capacity ; the whole forming a Comptere Guipe in Brewine London 
Porter, Brown Stout, Reading: Beer, Amber, Hock, London Ale, Windsor 
Ale, Welch Ale, Wirtembere-Ale, Scurvy-grass Ale, and Table and Ship- 
ping Beer: to which are added, General Instructions for Making Malt, and 
‘Tables of the Net Duties of Excise on Strong and Table Beer, payable by 
common Brewers in Town and Country. By ALEXANDER Morrice, Com- 
mon Brewer.—Sizth Edition ; with the Laws relating to Brewers, Malsters, 
and Innkeepers, hy JoHN WILLIAMs, Esq. In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards. 


Companion to “ Curtis’s Botanical Magazine.” 


A COMPLETE COURSE of LECTURES on BO- 
TANY, as delivered at the Botanical Garden, at Lambeth, by the late © 
WILuiam Curris, F.L.S. Author of ‘ The Botanical Magazine,” &e. 
Second Edition ; to which is added,a Life of the Author, by Dr. THORNTON. 


JUVENILE BOTANY ; being an Easy Introduc- 


tion to that delightful Science, through the Medium of Familiar Conversa- 
tions. By Kosert JoHN THornton, M.D. Lecturer on Botany at Guy’s 
Hospital, and Author of several Botanical Works. Price 88. in boards, 
plain, or 12s. coloured: illustrated with 15 elegant plates, 


. CHOICE ENGLISH FRUIT. 


a i ; = hi 
An entirely New Work on ENGLISH FRUIT, published Monthly, price 5s. , 
entitled 


The HORTICULTURAL REPOSITORY, contain- 
ing Delineations of the best Varieties of the Different Species of ENGLISH 
FRUIT ; to which are added, the BLossoms and LEavEs, in those instances 
in which they are considered necessary :—accompanied with full Descrip- 
tions of their various properties, Time of Ripening, and Directions for, 
planting them, so as to produce a longer Succession of Fruit ; such being 
pointed out, as are particularly calculated for open Walls and for Forcing. . 
By G. Brooxsuaw, Author of the “ Pomona BRITANNICA.” 


*,* It will be completed in 25 Numbers: 


_ NEW VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
The FLOWERS of MODERN VOYAGES and 


"TRAVELS ; comprising those most worthy of Record, between the Years 
1806 and 1820. By WitLiam Apams, A. M.—In Four Volumes, royal 
1Smo, with Maps. Price 12, 8s. in boards, or 1/. 12s. half-bound. y 


¥,* The Purchasers of “ Dr. MAVOR’s Collection of Voyages and Travels” are 
respectfully informed, these Four Volumes were undertaken principully 
with the view of perfecting that valuable Work ; for, since its publication, 
Voyages and Travels have multiplied in number and importance beyond 
any former precedent. With this Addition, however, it is hoped, “ DR. 
MAVOR?’s Collection” will continue to rank, as lhe most comprehensive 
and perfect of its kind. 


The PIANO-FORTE POCKET COMPANION ; or, 
a POPULAR VIEW of the SCIENCE and PRACTICE of MUSIC, in 
Melody, simplified, and Harmony illustrated, with respect to keyed and 
other Instruments; clearing up all the doubts and difficulties which bewilder 
the Student and impede his progress: in a Manner familiar and intelligible 
to the youngest Pupils,—yet offering some new Hintsto Scientific Professors. 
Price 6s. in boards. ae 


ELEMENTS of MUSIC, adapted to the PIANO- | 


_ FORTE, rendered into easy Verse 5 peculiarly calculated for Juvenile Stu- 
dents: to which are added, a Series of Progressive Lessons, and a favourite 


Duet. By Joun KELLY. Price 5s. 


The COMPLETE SYSTEM of ENGLISH COUN-., 
TRY DANCING ; containing all the Figures in general use, and a variety 
of new Figures and Reels, composed expressly by the Autbor, and elucidated 
by means of Diacrams ; also, scientific Instructions for composing CouNn- 
rry Dances—the Etiquette of the Ball Room—a Description of the various 
Times, Measures, and Styles of Country Dance Music—and a DISSERTATION, 
comparing the Original, with the present, State and Style of English Coun- 
try Dancing, Dancing Masters, and Dancing Rooms. By Tuomas WILson, 
Teacher of Dancing from the King’s Theatre, Author of the ‘* Analysis of 
Country Dancing,” &c. t : 


In Seige) beautiful Volumes, price 21. 2s. in extra boards, 
WHITTINGHAM ’s 
Cabinet Codttion 


SHAKSPERARE’s PLAYS, 


ACCU RATELY PRINTED ‘FROM THE 


TEXT OF JOHNSON AND STEEVENS ; 
Embellished with 230 Engravings on Wood, 


INCLUDING 


\ . 
THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN--A BUST OF THE IMMORTAL BARD-— 
A VIEW OF THt HOUSE IN WHICH HE WAS BORN--- 
AND A CORRECT REPRESENTATION OF THE JUBILEE PROCESSION 
IN WHICH HE WAS COMMEMORATED BY GARRICK: 


TO WHICH ARE PREFIXED, 


An Essay 


ON THE 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF SHAKSPEARE, 


INCLUDING THE 
OPINIONS OF HAZLITT, SCHLEGEL, DRAKE, &e. 
WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THIS EDITION BY JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A. 
nes ere AND 
A PREFACE BY DR. JOHNSON: 
THERE IS A 
Blossarial Inver to the Work, 
WITH A CRITIQUE ON EACH PLAY, BY JOHNSON OR STEEVENS. 


) pnt 


CONTENTS: 
1. As You Like it. 12. Much Ado about No-)}24. Midsummer-Night’s 
2. Merchant of Venice. - thing. ~ Dream. 
3. Merry Wives of Wind-|13. Romeo and Juliet. 25. King John. 
SOre 14. Twelfth-Night. 26. Measure for Measure. 
4, Macbeth. 115. Hamlet. 27. Comedy of Errors. 
5. Tempest. 16. King Henry VIII. 28. King Richard I. 
6. Taming of the Shrew.!17. King Lear. 29. K. Henry VI. Part T. 
7. King Henry Vv. 18. Love’s Labour’s Lost. |30. K. Henry VI. Part IT. 
8. All’s Well that Ends|1g. King Henry IV. PartI. |31. K. Henry VI. Part Ill. 
Well. 20. King Henry IV. Part /32. Troilus and Cressida. © 
Q. Two Gentlemen of Ve- TI. 33. Julius Cesar. - 
rona. 21. Coriolanus. 34. Titus Andronicus, 
‘10. King Richard IIT. 22. Othello. 35. Timon of Athens. 
11. Antony & Cleopatra. 5 


23. Winter’s Tale. 36. Pericles. , 

} 37. Cymbeline. | 
Each Play may be had separately, Price OnE SHILLING. 

No. 38, containing theVignette Titles, Life, Glossary », &e. One Shilling & Sixpence. 

*,* The Proprietors of this Edition of SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS submit it to: 
the. Public, in full confidence that it has only to be seen, to be approved and 
admired. The Paper, Printing, and Embellishments, are unique ; and present © 
one of the most uniform and elegant Editions of ae Plays of our immortal 


Dramatist ever offered to the Peblic. : DE 


NEW LONDON THEATRE: 
baie Being a Collection of the most esteemed and popular 
Stock Cragedies, Comedies, Operas, * Farces, 


NOW PERFORMING ON THE ENGLISH STAGE ; 
Correctly given (from Copies used inthe London Theatres, ) with Critical Remarks, 


By THOMAS DIBDIN, 


AUTHOR OF SEVERAL DRAMATIC PIECES. 


~ ®,4* One Hundred and Six Numbers are already published, with upwards 
of ve HuNpRED EMBELLISHMENTS designed by Tuurs TON, and engraved 
by THompson ;—Containing, 


NO. 


Alexander the Great 47 
All for Love .,.... 91 
Allin the Wrong .. 43 
Apprentices) 20722", 2°54 
Beaux’ Stratagem . 7 
Beggar’s Opera.... 3 
Belle’s Stratagem .. 28 
Bold Stroke fora Wife 22 
BOGHEES 025 < aco cee T 
Busy Body <0. 0... 27 
Cato .. ae oe 
Chapter of Accidents $4 
*Citizen..... 57 
Clandestine Marriage 45 
Confederacy ...... 63 
Conscious Lovers .. 75 
Constant Couple .. 102 
ECONIUS 35 ok bc eye> 88 
*Count of Narbonne 58 
Country Girl. SY fi 
Lae RR SE ey | 
FOyYMON 26.5 sees 77 
*Devil to Pay .... 62 
Distrest Mother.... 82 
Double Dealer .... 80 
Double Gallant.... 85 
Douglass, <:sieist tadeyey DO 
Duke of Milan .... 74 
Earl of Essex .... 100 
Earl of Warwick .. 94 
Edward the Black 
)PRADECE,, & s-+/¢ye icin 98 
Every Man in his Hu- 
MOULP ...eeeeee5 70 
Fair Penitent...... 34 
Farmer’s Wife .... 93 
Fashionable Lover.. 5 
*Fortune’s Frolic .. 17 


eo se eeeoe 


¥,* To the MANAGERS of PROVINCIAL 


- No. 
Gamester ........ 16 
George Barnwell .. 12 
Grecian Daughter... 29 
Good-natured Man . 78 
*Guardian........ 46 
*High Life below 
WEAITS ioe cc che os bie, 4 
Hit or Miss 99 
FAV DOCUICG ie cic sere ce LG 
Inconstant........ 41 
‘Irish Widow.....-. 33 
Isabella. 26 Ve ts 26 
Jane Shore 2) 
Jealous Wife...... 40 
Lady Jane Grey ..101 
Lionel and Clarissa . 
Lord of the Manor.. 83 
Love for Love .... 61 
Love ina Village... 9 
*Lying Valet ...... 86 
Mahomet .. 66 
Maid of the Mill .. 32 
*Maid of the Oaks.. 95 
Man of the World.. 15 
*Mayor of Garratt... 65 
Merchant of Bruges105 
*Midas .... 20 
*Miser .. 97 
*Miss in her feens . 30 
*Mock Doctor .... 60 
Mourning Bride.... 39 
My Spouse and I ..106 
New Way to pay Old 
Debts. 6 
Oroonoko ........ 
Orphan ... 
Orphan of China .. 
*Padlock .... 


e@one ee 


eoeo e080 


50 
67 
69 
37 


19} 


8| What Next? .... 


No. 
*Polly Honeycomb .104 
Provoked Husband.. 36 
*Quaker (7.2... .s 25 
*Recruiting Serjeant 72 


Recruiting Officer .. 73 
Refusal ..... sovcse 87 
REVENGE. <.cisiayne pe. OD 


*Rich, Coeur de Lion 6 
Rivals i cies sated 
Roman Father .... 42 
MILOSING «101 fie eg 8.6 OS 
Rule a Wife and have 
a Witte i Mo occ «8S 
She Stoops to Conquer 18 
She would and She 
would not ...... 61 
Siege of Damascus - 59 
*Sultan 90 
Suspicious Husband 52 
Tamerlane .,.. 56 
Tancred and Sigis- 
MUNG oS oe ee 
*Tender Husband.. 
*Three Weeks after 
Marriage ...... 35 
*Tobacconist...... 49 
Trip to Scarborough 55 
*Twenty per Cent.. 92 
*Two Misers...... 81 
Venice Preserved .. 8 
*Virgin Unmasked.. 88 
Way of the World.. 96 
Way to keep Him.,. 43 
76 
Which is the Man? 89 
West Indian /..:...° 2 
Wonder.s oiectes oe G4 
Tata's vi 79 


*9eeceve oe ae 


44 
103 


THEATRES, this Edition of the 


British Drama cannot fail of being considered a most valuable Acquisition, as 
the whole are printed from Copies now used for the London Boards, 


_ The above form 26 elegant Cabinet Volumes, Price 51. 5s. in extra Boards. 


N.B. 


marked *, 8d. each. 


‘The PLAYS. are also sold separately, price 1s. cach ; and the FARCES, 


The BEAUTIES of SHAKSPEARE, regularly se- 
lected from each Play; with a-general Index, digesting them under proper 
Heads; ‘by. the Rev. W. Dopp, LL D.—To which is. prefixed, an Original 
Essay oh the Life & Writings of SHAKSPEARE, by JoHN Britton, Esq. F.S.A. 
Price 8s. in extra boards, or 10s. 6d. elegantly bound in calf and gilt. 


TALES of the DRAMA; founded on the TRAGEDIES 
of Shakspeare, Massinger, Shirly, Rowe, Murphy, Lillo, and Moore,—and 
on the Comenptes of Steel, Farquhar, Cumberland, Bickerstaff, Goldsmith, 
and Mrs. Cowley: by Miss MAcAULEy _—Elegantly printed in Foolscap 
Svo. and illustrated with 130 Cuts, designed by THugston and caer 
by THomson. Price 10s. in boards. : 


The ITINERANT; or, Memoirs of an Actor: by 
S, W. Rytey. Second BAition: ie Three Volumes: price 11. 1s. boards, 


; Lately published, Be 4 
VoLUMES 4, 5, and 6; being a Continuation of the same’ Work. Price 
12, 1s. Bande 


PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of GESTURE 


and ACTION, adapted to the English Drama; froma Work on the Subject, 
by M. ENGEL, Member of the Royal Academy of Berlin. By Henry Srp- 
DONS.—Embellished with Sixty-nine Engrayings, expressive of the various 
Passions, and representing the Modern Costume of = London Theatres. 
Price 21s, in boards. 


femmes 


Valuable Presents for Young Peisend 


1. Elegantly printed in ‘iwo Volumes, 12mo. with Frontispieces, / 
price 16s. in boards, : 


The CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER ; or, 
SHORT ESSAYS on the various Objects of Nature, noticed ie dea the 
Year: with Poetical Mlustrations and Moral Reflections on each Subject. 
By Ricuarp Lops. Fourth Edition, corrected and improved, 

‘© Among the whole range of Books published for the iaspachon and amuse- 
ment of Youth, there is not one that has greater claims to Public Patronage 
than “THE CON TEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER,”--The Christian Reformer. 

2. Elegantly printed on fine paper, with Six Coloured Plates, and upwards 
of 50 Wood-cuts, VoLume I. price 9s. in boards, of 


_ The YOUTH’S MONTHLY VISITOR, or Insrruc- 


TIVE AND ENTERTAINING MISCELLANY 5 containing heveationd and Aniuse- 
ments in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Natur al History, 
and Botany; Inventions and Improvements ; Philosophical Questions s 
Manners and Customs of different Nations; Rules of Life, Moral Tales, 
Biography, Practical Widsom, Anecdotes, Poetry, Se. §c. : intended for 
the moral and literary improvement of both Sexes. 


*,* A Number of this Publication is published egulany on the First of 
every Month, price 1s. 6d. i 


i{t The expres>object and teva of the MONTHLY VISITOR, is to strew 
flowers over the thorny path of Science ; to attract Youth imperceptibly to the 
study of the various departments of Knowledge which form the basis Of a po- 
lite Education ; to interest their feelings, while their understandings are in- 
tormed; and, above all, to’protect them against the contamination of the false 
and speculative Philosophy of the day. 

““ We have pleasure in saying, that this is a neat and useful Work, well cal- 
culated to convey intelligence and entertainment to the class of readers for 
whom its form seems to have been adopteds”=-Literary Gazette. 


BELL’S BEAUTIFUL EDITION 


OF THE 


British Constitutional Classics, 


‘ FORMING A LIBRARY OF 
HISTORICAL & CONSTITUTIONAL INFORMATION. 


This Edition is printed in an Elegant Pocket Size, on a beautiful wove 
Paper of anew Fabric, hot-pressed, with a new and clear Type; and, 
Srom its unexampled elegance and convenient Size, has an advantage over 
every former Eaition of the Works ETRE within this Classification. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL CLASSICS are done up in es ELEGANT 
VoLumes, and comprise the following WORKS, viz. 


i 
BLACKSTONE’s COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF 
ENGLAND. 

DE LOLME ON THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 

Hei ae 
- LOCKE ON GOVERNMENT. 
, 4, 
JUNIUS’S LETTERS. 
5 


BURKE ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


These BRITISH CONSTITUTIONAL CLASSICS are most respectfully 
recommended to the Heaps of Seminaries and Families ; as the adoption 
of them is calculated effectually to promote the true interest, and the moral 

and intellectual improvement, of the rising generation,—and to form their 
minds to a love and reverence of the Laws of their County, and a know- 
ledge of its wise Institutions. 

The portability and elegance of the Series, it is presumed, will render it 
peculiarly acceptable to the Students of our Universities ;~-being alike 
adapted to the leisure of a morning or evening Walk, and to the contempla- 

tion of the Study. With the general reader, these Works must have their 
full influence and effect ;—he cannot but be amply gratified in perusing 
these Classics, whose odject is, not to inculcate new fancies and opinions, but 
old and established truths, venerable for their age, and sacred for their 
utility,—and to instruct every ENGLISHMAN in those Rights and Duties, 
upon which his Public and Private Welfare depend; to cherish in him a 
generous Loyalty,—a manly love of his own Liberties,—and a due value of 
the glorious Constitution under which he lives. 


+.* The Price of the Compuete Sentss is 2/, 10s. in Boards; but 
each Work may be had et viz. 


Blackstone, 4 Vol. ..., Z.1: 
DEMS) 05 Zclelerele bo hee 
Locke *ee@eoveseee oc 8 oF oe 0:58. 


UTES) 2 Ciena wail has ale 6s. 
homes eeoeo@epee?e2808080909 680 be 


e 


The following are uniformly and elegantly printed on fine Yellow 


Wove Paper, Foolscap 8v0. and embellished with 


finished Engravings : viz. 


L. The SWISS PATRIOTS, a 


Poem: by William Mackenzie. 5s. 6d. 
Boards. 
By the same-Author, 


2. The SORROWS of SE- 
DUCTION, 


5s..6d. Boards. 

3. The LETTERS ofa PERU- 
VIAN PRINCESS.; by Mad. de Gra- 
figny: also, as a Sequel, The LET- 
TERS of AZA: by Ignace Hungari 
dela Marche-Courmont. ‘l'ranslated 
by W..Mudford.. .6s.. Boards. 


4, WILLIAM ‘TELL: «ar, + 


SWITZERLAND DELIVERED: from 
the French of the Chevalier Florian. 


By W. B. Hewetson, Author of “‘ The : 


Blind Boy,” &c. 5s, Boards. 


5. ESSAYS on MEN& MAN- | 
NERS; by: Oliver Goldsmith, M.B. - 
with a Life, and Critique on the Writ- pe 


ings.and Genius of the Author, by 
W. Mudford. 6s. Boards. 


6. The POETICAL WORKS, 
Complete, of OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 


M.B. with some account of his Lite | 


and Literature. 6s. Boards. 


7. The CORRESPONDENCE °° 


of THEODOSIUS and CONSTANTIA ; 
before, and after, her taking the Veil. 
By Dr. Langhorne. 5s. Boards. 


8. FITZOSBORNE’S LET- 
TERS on several Subjects: by W. 
Melmoth, Esq. 6s. Boards, 


9. LETTERS of an ITALIAN 
NUN and an ENGLISH GENTLE- 
MAN : from the French of J. J. Rous- 
"sean. 35s. 6a. Boards. 


10. LETTERS of ABELARD 


& HELOISE: to which ‘are added, . 


POEMS by Pope, Madan, Cawthorne, 
Birch, Seymour, &c. 5s. Boards. 


Il. The ENGLISH GAR- | 


DEN ; a POEM, in Four Books: by 
the Rev. W. Mason, A.M. with Bid- 
graphical Memoirs. 5s. Boards. 

By the same Auther, - 


12. POEMS & PLAYS; con- 


taining the Dramatic Poems of Carac- 
tacus and Elfrida; A Monody on the 


Death of Pope; Odes, Elegies, Let- 1 


ters, &c. Ys. 6d. Boards. 
13, LETTERS from a POR- 
TUGUESE NUN, to an officer in the 


FRENCH ARMY: translated by W. 


R. Bowles, Esq. 4s. 6d. Boards. 


14. ELIZABETH, or, the | 


EXILES of SIBERIA; translated from 
the French of Madame Cottin: by W. 
R. Bowles, Esq. With Historical, Ex- 
planatory, and Geographical Notes. 
Second Edition. 5s. Boards. 


in eight Delineations ; ug, 1 eS 
with other Poems, Fourth Edition. 


highly- 


15.ORTGINAL:LETTERS of 
J.J. ROUSSEAU to M. de MALSHER- 
BES, M. D’ALEMBERT, Mad. la M. 
LUXEMBOURG, &c.: translated 
from the French, with a Portrait of 
4s. 6d. Boards. 

16. SOME THOUGHTS con- 
cerning EDUCATION: by J. Locke, 


' Esq. ‘5s. Boards. 


By the sume Author, 


17. The CONDUCT of the 


UNDERSTANDING, 4s. Boards. | 


_ 18. A TRUE-ESTIMATE of 


NUMAN LIFE; in which the Passions 


ave considered in a New Light: by 
Edward Young, LL. D. Author of the 
** Night Thoughts.” Fourth Edition, 


. Ss. Boards. 


19. REFLECTIONS © on 
DEATH. By W. Dodd, LL.D. 4s. Bds. 
20. A FATHER’S LEGACY 
TO HIS DAUGHTERS: by Dr. 
Gregory. 3s.6d. Boards. { 
21. LETFERS of YORICK 
& ELIZA ; being the Correspondence 
between Mrs. Draper and Laurence - 
Sterne; with their Memoirs. 3s. fid. 
Boards. 
N.B. This is the only Edition in 
‘which ELIZA’s Letters are incor- 
porated with those of YORICK. 
22. ESSAYS, MORAL, ECO- 
NOMICAL, ‘and POLITICAL: by 
Francis Bacon. 6s. Boards. 
23.The CONTEMPLATIST; 


‘a Series of Essays upon Morals and 


Literature: by W. Mudford, Author 
_ of * Nubilia,” &c, &c. 7s. Boards. 


24. The SAILOR BOY: a 
Poem, in Four Cantos, illustrative of 
the Navy of Great Britain. By H. C. 
Esq. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. Boards. 
By the same Author, 

25. The FISHER BOY; a 
Poem, comprising his several Avo- 
cations during the Four Seasons of 
the Year. 6s. Bds. ; a, 

a a 

26. The COTTAGE GIRL; a 
POEM, comprising her several Avoca- 
tions during the Four Seasons of th 
Year. 4s. Boards... Se 
27. The LIFE of SIR RICH. 
WHITTINGTON, Knight, Three Times 
Lord Mayor of London. 3s. Boards. 

28. The ECONOMY of HU- 
MAN LIFE: by R. Dodsley. 6s. Bds. 

29, MEMOIRS of GEORGE 
BARNWELL, the Subject of Lillo’s 
celebrated Tragedy: by a Descen- 
dant of the BARNWELL “Family. 
3s. 6d. Boards. 


, 


¥ 


In Two large Volumes, 8yo. price 12. 14s. in Boards, the SECOND 
EDITION, ENUAREYDs of a very IMPORTANT WoRk, entitled, 


THE 


FA MILY CYCLOPEDIA, 


BEING 
A MANUAL OF USEFUL AND NECESSARY KNOW LEDGE, 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED ; 
COMPRISING 
All the recent Inventions, Discoveries, and Improvements, 
IN 
Domestic Econom, Aqvicultuve, anv Chonisten ; : 
THE BEST APPROVED METHODS OF CURING DISE ASES, 


WITH THE 
Mode of Treatment in Cases of Drowning, other Accidents, and Poisons ; 


OBSERVATIONS ON DIEY AND. REGIMEN ; 


A COMPREHENSIVE ACCOUNT OF THE 
MOST STRIKING OBJECTS IN NATURAL HISTORY, i 


_ Animate and [Inanimate ; 
AND A DETAIL OF VARIOUS PROCESSES IN 


Che Arts and Manufactures ; 


ALSO, 
A CONCISE VIEW OF 
THE HUMAN MIND AND THE PASSIONS, 


With their particular Application to our Improvement in 
EDUCATION AND MORALS. 


By J. JENNINGS. 


*,* This Original and Valuable Work, a very large Impression of which has 
just been sold, is printed in double Columns, on good Paper, and contains up- 
wards of Fifteen Hundred Pages of Infermation immediately connected with 
the pursuits of Demestic Life. By means of close printing and a lar ge page, it 
comprises as much matter as is usually contained in Six Volumes of an or- 
dinary size ; and cannot, it is presumed, fail of being considered a most desir- 
able pores’ to the Library. of every Family. 

«“ THE FAMILY CYCLOPADIA, by Mr.\ James Jennings, contains:a large 
miass of Information, on subjects connected with the domestic economy of Life. 
In matters of science and art, the Author has made his selections from sources.of 
the best authority. The original materials supplied by himself are creditable 
to his observation, good sense, and benevolence. Almost every topic:of general 
interest will be’ found in this cémprehensive and judicious com pilation, treated- 
in a clear and familiar manner. Asa book of ‘daily reference in the common 
concerns of Life, it will be found to. afford important assistance; and its great 
practical utility will, no doubt, ensure it a ready imtroduction, "and a favour- 
able reception, in every intelligent Family. In addition to the great heads of 

Domestic Economy, Agriculture, and Chemistry, this Work points out the best 
modes of curing Diseases, and obviating the effects of sudden Accidents; and’ 
presents also an outline of the Mind and Passions, with a view to thei improve- 
ment of Morals and Education.”---Monthly Magazine. 

** Tt has been said that general science is much too extensive for the human 
mind; that if a person who attends to it, be fundamentally acquainted with 
one department, he must necessarily be superficially so with another. The able 
manner in which this work is executed, proves thissupposition to be erroneous ; 
for every article in the FAMILY CYCLOPEDIA affords Satisfactory evidence 
that the Editor is thoroughly acquainted with the subject. Itis a valuable 
multum in parvo.---Reece’s Gazctte of Health. 

WN. B. This Work may be had in Thirteen Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, by one or 
more at a time, at 6 option of the Purchaser. 


COOKE’s 
BRITISH TRAVELLER’s GUIDE. 


PLOL IL OL LEAS 


Complete in 26 Volumes, illustrated with 208 Views of the most in- 
teresting Objectsin the several Counties, price 61. in Boards, 


COOKE’ 
Copoaraphy of Great Britain, 


BRITISH TRA VIBLLERS 
Pocket Directory ; 


BEING AN ACCURATE AND COMPREHENSIVE TOPOGRAPHICAL AND 
STATISTICAL DESCRIPTION OF ALL THE COUNTIES IN 


Cngland, ales, and Scotland. 


THIS VERY CHEAP AND USEFUL WORK CONTAINS A MINUTE DETAIL OF THE 


Situation, - |Lakes, - |Maunfactures, Curiosilies, 

Extent, Mines, Trade, Antiquities, 

Towns, Minerals, < Commerce, . Picturesque Scenery, 
Rivers, Fisheries, Agriculture, Natural History, 


Civil and Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, &c. &c. 
of each County, and is interspersed with a Variety of Information, entertain- 
ing to the General Reader—-beneficial to the Agriculturist, Trader, and Manu- 
facturer,---and peculiarly interesting to the Traveller, Speculatist, and Anti- 
guarian. 

*_* The following, each of which is embellished with highly- 
finished Views, may be had separately; at the prices affixed, viz. 
Bedfordshire - -20 Hertfordshire ..-. 20 { Scotland (6 parts) - 12 0 
Berkshire - - - 26 Huntingdonshire & Shropshire - - - 20 
Buckinghamshire - 2 0 Rutlandshire - 20 Somersetshire - - 20 
- Cambridgeshire - 20 Kent (2 parts) - - 40 | South Wales- - - 26 
Cheshire - - - -20 Lancasbire (do.) - 40 | Staffordshire- - - 20 
Cornwall - - - -20 Leicestershire - - 20 Suffolk - - -- - 20 
Cumberland- - -20 Lincolnshire - - 20 Surrey - - - - - 20 
Derbyshire - - - 20 Middlesex (2parts) 40 | Sussex - - - - - 20 
Devonshire - - -40 Monmouthshire - 20 Warwickshire - - 20 


Dorsetshire --- -20 Norfolk - - - - 20 Westmorland .- - 20 
Durham - - - -20 Northamptonshire 2 0 Wiltshire- - - = 20. 
Fssex - - - - -20 North Wales - - 26 Worcestershire- - 20 
Gloucestershire - 20 Northumberland - 20 | Yorkshire (Zparts) 40 


Hampshire - -20 Nottinghamshire - 20 | Isles of Wight, 
Herefordshire - - 2 oO ©xfordshire- - - 20 Guernsey, &c. 20 
t§t A SUPERIOR EDITION is printed on fine Wove Paper and hot-pressed, 


—-with coloured Maps, price 3s. each Part; except North and South Wales, 
which are 3s. 6d: each. f 


To each County are prefixed a Map and List of the Markets and Fairs; an 
INDEX, showing the Distance of every Town from London, and of Towns 
Jrom each other ; also, a copious TRAVELLING GUIDE, describing all the 
Roads, Inns, Distances of Stages, Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Seats, §c. forming a 


Complete County ittnerary. a, 


it To Frequenters of the various WATERING PLACES in the Kingdom, this 
WORK would be found a most agreeable Guide and Companion. 


nadine: 
Tage, “2 Se Zz } ; 


Rigek, 


POULTRY, PIGS, anp MILCH COWS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


A eT, 
SHERWOOD & Co. PATERNOSTER ROW, : Mae j 


2 - 
Price 7s. in Boards, with @ coloured Frontispiece, - 


-&. PRACTICAL TREATISE on Breeding, Rear 


ing, and Hattening all Kinds of Domestic Poultry, 


Pheasants, Pigeons, and Rabbits; including also a4 
interesting Account of the Egyptian Method of hatching 
Eggs by artificial Heat, with some modern Experiments 
thereon: from Memoranda made during Forty Years’ 


Practice. Also on Breeding, Feeding, and Managing 
swine, Milch Cows, and Bees. Ca 


By BONINGTON MOUBRAY, Esa. 


Fifth Edition, enlarged by a Treatise. on Brewing, | 
adapted to the Use of Private Famihes. ; 


‘“ Mr. Moubray’s little book on the Breeding, Rearing, and 
Fattening all Kinds of Domestic buco and Pigs, is unques- 
tionably the most practical Work on the subject in our lan- 

age. The Author’s aim seems to be to avoid scientific 
etail, and to convey his information in. plain and intelligible 


terms. ‘The convenience of a small poultry yard,—-two or three ~ 


pigs, with a breeding sow,—and a cow for cream, milk, butter, 
and cheese,—in an agp country house, appears indispensa- 
bie; and to point out how these may be obtained at a reason- 
able expence, seems to have been Mr. Moubray’s object. . By 
adopting the plan of his Work, any Family tay furnish their 
table with these luxuries at one third of. the price they are 
obliged to pay at the marbets; and the Farmer and Breeder 
may render it the source of considerable. profit.”-—Farmer’s 
Journal. ea 
# x a 


ae 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN BREWER. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BREWING, adapted 


to the Means of Private Families. 


Price is. sewed. 


